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Inside Workings of laxicab Systems 


American People Spend $40,000,000 Yearly for 
Quick Motor Transportation, but Few of Them Realize 
Vast Amount of Money and Labor Required To Make 
the Wheels Go ’Round—How Some of the Companies 
in Chicago and New York Operate Their Lines | 
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By C.G. Sinsabaugh 


T is a simple matter, apparently, for 

the guest of a big hotel—say the Black- 
stone in Chicago, for instance—to lift the 
receiver on his room phone and inform the 
hotel clerk that he desires a taxicab called, 
yet it is more than likely that such a guest 
does not realize all the machinery that is 
put into action by this one act. The cab 
is there ready for him almost before he is 
ready for it, but the promptness with which 
the chauffeur responds does not, on the 
face of it, show the mighty efforts that 
have been put forth to bring this about. 

Money, system, almost military discip- 
line, and the employment of an army of 
clerks, chauffeurs and other help are the 
things that have made taxicab service 
in the United States synonymous with 


e promptness, efficiency and time-saving, yet, 
we ' despite the liberal patronage of the people 


the big concerns operating in metropolitan 
cities that such ventures are losing propo- 
sitions. More than $40,000,000 is annually 


En = 
of this country it is claimed by many of : 
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DE DION STAND AT MADISON SQUARE 
GARDEN, NEW YORK, WHICH SHOWS 
ECONOMY OF STREET SPACE OF THE 
TAXICAB OVER THE HORSE-DRAWN 
VEHICLE IN CONGESTED SECTIONS 


poured into the coffers of the various taxi- 
cab concerns in this country—more than 
enough to buy four battleships of the type 
of the stately Connecticut, for which the 
government of the United States paid $7,- 
911,175, yet, it is asserted, the money goes 
out faster than it comes in. 

To coax the $40,000,000 from the pockets 
of the American citizens takes much effort 
on the part of the taxicab concerns. It 
means that 250,000 miles a day for 365 
days in the year must be reeled off—that 
the service must be maintained night and 
day, that eternal vigilance is necessary to 
maintain such a service. 

The Taxicab Industry 

The: taxicab proposition in this country 
is not fully comprehended. For the vast 
amount of work it accomplishes it is a 
mighty small affair. There are not more 
than a half-dozen companies in this coun- 
try which make taxicabs, and then again 
there are not more than 5,000 cars that can 
properly be classed as taxicabs. Such an 
authority as the American Taximeter Co. 
declares that it has in operation at the 
present time just 4,000 taximeter instru- 
ments in ninety different cities and towns. 
That in itself would seem to include all 
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the machines that properly may be classed 
as taxicabs, although there undoubtedly 
are twice as many more which rove as free 
lances and which do not use the instru- 
ment which automatically informs the fare 
just how much he or she owes for the trans- 
portation. Roughly, it is said, there are 
1,500 taximetered cabs in New York city, 
175 in Chicago, 300 in Boston, sixty in De- 


troit, twenty-five in Kansas City, twenty ~ 


in Minneapolis, twenty-five in New Or- 
leans, ten in Indianapolis, and so on in 
varying numbers. 
Scope of the Business 

Making taxicabs is an industry in itself 
and one which is as yet in its infancy in 
the United States at the present time. The 
foreigners have set the pace in this branch 
and it only is now that the Americans are 
beginning to catch their stride. Probably 
right now there are 3,000 taxicabs of 
American manufacture running, the result 
of 3 or 4 years’ work on the part of Ameri- 
can manufacturers. It is estimated that 
at least 3,000 more will be made this year. 

Taxicabbing started as far back as 1897, 
when an electric service was put in opera- 
tion in London, employing twenty-four 
cabs. It didn’t score a success, however, 
the cost of maintenance being too great. 
Still the promoters persevered until now it 
looks as if eventually they would get mat- 
ters on a paying basis. But it has been a 
long fight. Europe breaking ground for 
the taxicab paved the way for a similar 
service in this country, and in 1907 and 
1908 American makers started on their 
own hook. The Thomas and Atlas were 
pioneers in this field, and since then they 
have been followed by others, until now 
there probably are six or seven concerns 
which make them, including Thomas, Atlas, 
Franklin, Sultan, Croxton-Keeton, New 
Departure, and a few others. 
American Cab Makers 

So far the Franklin people have made 
105 taxicabs and figure on turning out 100 








THE TAXIMETER IS PLACED IN A 
PROMINENT POSITION SO THAT THE 
PASSENGER ALWAYS KNOWS HOW 
MUCH HE OWES FOR HIS RIDE 


more this year. The Atlas is planning to 
make from 300 to 500 two-cycle taxicabs 
this season and since March, 1908, it has 
turned out 500, which have been placed 
with thirty-six different companies in all} 
parts of the country. The Sultan Motor 
Co. has made 250 to date and will keep 
busy this year. The New Departure Mfg. Co. 
operates differently from the above in that 
it manufactures machines almost entirely 
for the Connecticut Cab Co., of New York, 
which is its operating branch. It has some- 
thing like 300 cabs in use. 

It has been generally supposed that such 
concerns as Ford, Cadillac, Maxwell and 
Elmore are making taxicabs, but such is 
not the case. Taxicabs of makes 
are in operation, but they have not been 
built as taxicabs. They are regular chassis 
of these lines to which taxicab bodies have 
been fitted by their purchasers. Each of 
the companies mentioned denies that it is 
making taxicabs as a regular output. 


these 





NEW YORK TAXICAB ANSWERING A CALL—AT THE WAITING RATE OF 60 CENTS 
AN HOUR MILADY CAN AFFORD TO TAKE HER TIME PREPARING FOR A SHOP- 
PING EXPEDITION—THE CHAUFFEUR IS CONTENT TO WAIT 
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! 
THE AVERAGE TAXICAB CHAUFFEUR 
EMPLOYED BY THE BIG COMPANIES 
ALWAYS IS CORRECTLY UNIFORMED 
AND PRESENTS A SMART APPEARANCE 


On the basis of these reports, it would 
seem as if the estimate of 3,000 American 
cabs is not very far wide of the mark. 
Added to this are the foreigners, who pro- 
hably will show equal strength. In New 
York they undoubtedly outnumber the 
Americans, but in Chicago it is the re- 
verse. This would make it look as if there 
probably are 4,500 or 5,000 taxicabs in 
operation in this country at the present 
time, with the prospects good for 3,000 or 
1,000 more being put into service this year. 
Something About Systems 

But returning to the hotel guest. The 
call he sends to the desk starts the system 
going. The telephone girl makes note of 
his needs, and in turn passes the slip which 
she makes out to the starter representing 
the taxicab concern. The latter notes who 
is on the stand, calls a driver and turns 
the fare over to him. The guest steps into 
the cab and the system is in operation. 
The fare is whirled to his destination and 
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TYPICAL TAXICAB STATION IN PARIS, SHOWING THAT 


SUCH A SERVICE RELIEVES CONGESTION — ~ 


in return signs the little slip which shows 
his indebtedness and which is charged to 
his room account. 

In the main the systems employed by the 
big taxicab companies are about the same. 
In New York and Chicago, the two great 
centers, the taxicabs are operated on a 
mileage basis—60 cents for the first mile, 
say, and 40 cents for each succeeding mile. 
In Chicago it makes no difference whether 
there is only one passenger or three or 
four—the charge is the same. This, it is 
claimed, makes taxicabbing infinitely 
cheaper than using horse-drawn rigs and at 
that the saving of time is not reckoned in 
in making the comparisons. These rates, 
though, are not entirely satisfactory to 
the taxicab concerns in Chicago, who as- 
sert that they lose money in the short 
hauls and have hard work to make up the 
deficiency on the long ones. They point 
out that it is a losing proposition operat- 
ing inside the loop, when they have to take 
four passengers from one of. the hotels to a 
railroad depot, for which service they gen- 
erally get 40 cents—at the rate of 10 cents 
a head, a service which takes them at least 
30 minutes, for the congestion inside Chi- 


IN FRONT OF THE LA SALLE HOTEL IN CHICAGO—SHAW COMPANY HERE MAIN- 
'AINS ONE OF ITS STATIONS, WHICH IS AT ONE OF THE BUSIEST POINTS INSIDE 


THE LOOP DISTRICT—A STARTER IS IN CHARGE OF THE STATION AND DRIVERS’ 


cago’s loop is so great that much time is 
wasted. In running half a mile through 
the loop the driver has to figure on stops 
at each crossing—probably 15 or 30 see- 
onds each time—which soon runs into 
valuable minutes, for which no remunera- 


tion is received. 
Inconsistency of Rates 

It is because of this inconsistency in 
rates that there is a concerted movement 
being made by Chicago concerns to have a 


“flat rate instead of so much per mile. They 


would divide the city into zones and have 
a map plainly marked which would show 
exactly how much it would cost to go from 
any one point to another, which informa- 
tion the fare would have the moment he 
stepped into the cab. This would save the 
constant disputes over fares which now 
wage and which have done much to bring 
about suspicion on the part of the general 
public that it is getting the worst of it. 
Another point raised by the promoters is 
that they should establish a flat initial rate 
of $1, as is permitted the free lances who 
do not use taximeters. They claim that if 
they could demand a minimum rate of $1 
before moving a rig and have flat rates 
after that, that it would be possible for 
them to realize something on their invest- 
ment, which is not the case now. 


Chicago’s Taxicab Service 


Chicago has not as many taxicabs and 
public hire vehicles in operation as one 
might suppose from the size of the city. 
There are registered with the municipal 
authorities just 296 of these, of which 
number probably half are taxicabs. Each 
of these machines has to pay the city $5 
a year for a stand license and be subject 
to the rules and regulations of the munici- 
pality. To operate these 296 public ve- 
hicles there are 809 chauffeurs who have 
registered with the city and paid their 
fees. In return for this the city exercises 
a general supervision over them and be- 
cause of the restrictions placed upon the 
service this undoubtedly is a good thing 
for the traveling public. The city has an 


* expert whose sole duty it is to examine 


the mechanical condition of the vehicles 
and to compel the owners to keep them in 
condition. The city places particular stress 
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EACH NIGHT THE TAXICABS ARE TURNED OVER TO A BIG STAFF OF WASHERS AND POLISHERS WHO SPEND SEVERAL 
HOURS PREPARING THEM FOR THE NEXT DAY’S WORK—SCENE IS IN GARAGE OF THE WALDEN W. SHAW CO., CHICAGO 


upon brakes and its representative is em. 
powered to examine any cab at any time 
when he suspects the brakes are not work- 
ing properly. After such an examination 
he issues a certificate which shows that 
the brakes are working properly. 

The city also exercises control over the 
chauffeurs, and in case any of them per- 
sistently violate the laws and are reck- 
less while operating cabs on the city 
streets they are suspended and their license 
taken away. However, it speaks well for 
the driving ‘fraternity in Chicago when it 
is noted that so far there have been few 
instances in which it has been necessary 
to hand out such punishment. 


Four Big Concerns in Chicago 


There are four transportation concerns 
which do the bulk of the taxicab business 
in Chicago, there probably are 
twenty-five others which do a livery busi- 
ness but which do not use taximeter instru- 
ments. These latter never move a rig for 
less than $1, and charge double rates for 
more than two people, whereas with the 
taxicabs they often have to go out for as 
low a fare as 40 cents, and maybe have to 
carry four people for that price. It is be- 
cause of this apparent unfairness in rates 
that the taxicab people are asking for a 
change in the law whereby they can put 
on an initial charge of $1. 

Chicago taxicab companies have found 
that most of their trouble with the travel 


while 


ling publie is experienced because of the 
taximeter instrument, which produces dis- 
putes over rates. It isn’t always the fault 
of the instrument that these disputes arise. 
lor instance, a passenger stepping into the 
taxicab often finds that before the rig has 
gone 10 feet the instrument has registered 
10 cents, when it shouldn’t do it until the 
machine had gone 44 mile. This is a case 
where the passenger is paying for service 
which the previous occupant of the cab has 
had. The cab had stopped just before the 
instrument had registered its last 14 mile 
and so the amount has been earried over. 
Naturally this brings about a dispute and 
the fare thinks he is being robbed. Then 
again, it has been discovered that very 
seldom the instruments register the same 
The man who is in 
the habit of taking a taxicab from the 
office to his home and knows the distance 
exactly will find that one day the charge is 
$1 and the next $1.25. He cannot under- 
stand this, but the taxicab companies can. 
They know that sometimes the distance is 
made greater by weaving in and out of 
the traffic. Therefore, they argue, it would 
be best for all parties concerned if a flat 
rate were established and the public hire 
vehicles operated in this way. 

Disputes Over Fares 


over a known route. 


All these are little things, of course, but 
it brings about disputes and causes the 
travelling public to be suspicious of the 
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THIS IS SYSTEM EMPLOYED BY SHAW COMPANY OF CHICAGO AT HOTELS AND 
CLUBS—WHEN A CALL IS TURNED IN TO THE STARTER AT THE STAND HE FILLS 
ONE OUT FOR THE DRIVER AND TURNS THE OTHER IN TO THE COMPANY 


taxicabs. Most concerns are willing to re- 
bate when it is shown that they are in the 
wrong, but that doesn’t appease the fare 
as a general thing. Your average Ameri- 
can will spend his money lavishly and 
never figure the cost until he thinks he is 
being robbed; then he will fight to the 
bitter end for a paltry 10 cents. It is 
this characteristic that makes it hard sled- 
ding for the taxicab companies, 

Drivers for the big companies in Chi- 
cago are instructed never to operate their 
cabs with a broken taximeter, and the 
word is sent out to the travelling public 
that time it is discovered that the 
taximeter is not registering that it is not 
necessary to pay the fare. This is a pre- 
caution taken to prevent possible crooked 
work on the part of the driver, who might 
shove the flag up, tell the 


any 


passenger 
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BLACKSTONE HOTEL 


WaldenW. Shaw Livery Co. 


499-501 Wabash Avenue 
Telephone Harrison 7531 


CHICAGO, ............... .-191 
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VALUE OF SERVICE, $ 
CHARGE TO ACCOUNT OF 


NAME... 








ROOM NO... 


(3 Guests are respectfully requested to see that the 
correct time and value is stated, and sign this card for all 
service. 





THIS SLIP IS USED WHEN THE FARE 
DESIRES THE BILL TO BE SENT TO 
THE HOTEL AND CHARGED AGAINST 
HIS ACCOUNT BY THE CLERK 
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that the instrument wasn’t working 
and then collect fare on the _ esti- 
mate of the distance covered. It would 


be possible in this manner for the driver to 
pocket a snug sum and report back to his 
employers only on the returns made by the 
taximeter instruments. 
Curbing Reckless Chauffeurs 

Chicago is making extraordinary efforts 
to tame the reckless chauffeur, because in 
the past he has been mixed up in acci- 
dents that have given the service a black 
eye through the publicity handed out in the 
daily newspapers. ‘The big concerns are 
insisting on the observance of the speed 
laws and one of them in particular, the 
Walden W. Shaw Co., punishes its drivers 
for traveling too fast a pace. It 
that the rigs never travel at a speed faster 
than 15 miles an hour. 


insists 


When a driver is 
detected breaking this rule he is suspended 
for 1 week. On the second offense he gets 
a 2-week lay-off, and the third means dis- 
missal. This same company is willing to 
help any of its drivers arrested for viola- 
tion of the speed law, but it does it only 
onee. On the first arrest the company will 
bail out the driver and pay half his fine, 
but that is as far as it goes. The second 
time the driver is discharged and he is 
told to get out of his trouble the best he 
can. That this system is working well is 
shown by the fact that in the last month 
only three Shaw drivers have 


been ar- 


rested. 
Driver Pays for Repairs 

Another Shaw rule to make drivers care 
that makes the chauffeur 
sponsible for the mechanical condition of 
his taxicab. When a rig goes into a garage 
at night it is carefully examined by the 
night superintendent, and if anything is 
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ful is one re- 
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WHEN THE NEW YORK TRANSPORTA- 
TION CO. RECEIVES A CALL THE ABOVE 
SLIP IS USED TO RECORD ALL OF THE 
DETAILS OF THE TRANSACTION 
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IN CHICAGO ATTEMPTS ARE MADE TO STAMP OUT RECKLESS DRIVING AND THE 


SHAW 
FINES 


COMPANY 
AND 


The 
driver has to pay half the actual cost of 
making the repairs and sits on the bench 
until the work is completed. In most cases 
this work is done at night and the rig is 
ready for service in the morning, so the 
driver doesn’t lose any time; but in case 
3 days or a week to fix the 
machine, the driver is laid off just that 
long, and of course does not draw any pay. 
This, it has been discovered, tends to make 
the driver careful, which is what the com- 


wrong it goes into the repair shop. 


it takes 2 or 


pany seeks. 

The Shaw company operates a fleet of 
100 taxicabs and, to maintain this estab- 
lishment, it requires the services of 150 
drivers, forty repairmen, seven bookkeep- 
ers and twelve starters, the last named be- 
located at the company’s different 
stands at the leading hotels. It has two 
garages, one just outside of the loop and 
the other on the North Side. 


ing 


Big Force of Employes 

So systematised has become its busi- 
ness that the company does not have to 
seek outside help in maintaining its serv- 
ice. It has a force of forty repairmen, 
who take absolute charge of the taxicabs 
after they come into the possession of the 
company. Every repair is made in the com- 
pany’s own shop, all breaks are welded 
there, radiators and lamps are repaired, 


MAINTAINS A BULLETIN BOARD ON 
SUSPENSIONS OF DRIVERS WHO MAY HAVE BEEN GUILTY OF 
BREAKING RULES—SO FAR THE SYSTEM HAS HAD A GOOD EFFECT ON 


WHICH ARE WRITTEN 


THE MEN 
woodwork and upholstering looked after, 
and even the tires are kept in repair by 
It is because 
of this watchfulness that the company has 
been able to discover the ills to which the 
taxicab is liable. It has been discovered 
that most of the breaks come from frame 
and axle trouble. Steel, they say, dies in 
about 2 years, and the constant starting 
and stopping of the taxicabs affect the 
metal so that the breaks come at these 
points. The most common trouble is caused 
by collisions with street cars, it being 
claimed that there is no love lost between 
the chauffeur and the motorman, because 
the latter belongs to a union while the 
Shaw chauffeurs are non-union. 


the company’s own men. 


It used to be that in Chicago the taxi- 
cab companies were under the belief that 
the machines were practically indestruct- 
ible and that they could be run 24 hours 
a day year in and year out. Two shifts 
of drivers were maintained and the cabs 
were in operation almost constantly. Time 
proved, however, that this was a fallacy, 
that metal could not stand such a strain 
and that the depreciation was too great. 
Thereupon there was a revision of the sys- 
tem, and now things are on a rational 
basis. Only in a few instances are cabs 
running for 24 hours, and then only when 
it is absolutely necessary to use them that 
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EACH DRIVER EMPLOYED BY THE NEW YORK TRANSPORTATION CO. 


IS FUR- 


NISHED WITH ONE OF THESE CARDS BY WHICH MEANS THE COMPANY IS ABLE 
HIS EVERY 


TO TRACE MOVE WHILE 


HE .IS ON 


DUTY 
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long. Now taxicabs average probably 
14 hours’ service in the course of a day, 
and each night there is a careful examina- 
tion of them and they are kept tuned up 
to the minute. 

The Shaw drivers work on salary and, 
counting their tips, make from $25 to $35 
a week. They are rigidly disciplined and 
prominent in the garage is a huge black- 
board upon which is noted any punishments 
handed out by the management. For in- 
stance, it recently was noted that one man 
had been suspended for driving faster 
than 15 miles an hour, while another was 
laid off for turning in $6.25 when he col- 
lected $7.50. All of this has its effects 
and the result is that the Shaw company 
is gradually working out a well-disciplined 
force. 

The Fay System 

Another Chicago concern, the service 
operated by Owen Fay, works along some- 
what different lines, except that the Fay 
eabs are not located at the public stands, 
but simply answer calls from hotels and 
clubs. Fay operates thirty-five cabs and 
uses thirty-four drivers, He has them work 


three shifts, one working from 7 a. m. to — 


6 p. m., another from noon to midnight 
and a third from 6 p. m. to 2 a.m. Fay’s 
cabs probably average 70 miles a day, as 
against Shaw’s 60. Fay doesn’t pay any 
of his drivers’ fines and, like Shaw, he in- 
sists on the chauffeurs driving rationally. 
In the Fay service are many drivers who 
formerly handled horse-drawn rigs, and the 
claim is made that they make better 
chauffeurs than the men who never have 
been on horse-drawn rigs. The old cab 
driver is cautious, never takes a chance 
and knows how to handle the people so 
there will be few if any disputes over the 
fares. The Fay drivers are paid a weekly 
minimum wage of $16, while the maximum 
is $18. This forms the basis of a good 
salary, for it is estimated that the taxicab 
chauffeur makes as much out of tips as he 
gets in the way of salary. 

The largest taxicab and public service 
concerns in New York are the New York 
Transportation Co. and the Fifth Avenue 
Coach Co. These two concerns have much 
in common in that the New York Trans- 
portation Co. really is the Fifth Avenue 
Coach Co. The two together employ more 
than 800 men, 500 of whom work on the 
taxicabs and the others on the motor buses 
that ply along Fifth avenue in New York 
city. An idea of the magnitude of the bus 
line may be had from the annual state- 
ment of the company, which shows that in 
1910 the buses made 153,609 round trips 
in the course of the year and carried more 
than 6,000,000 people. The total amount 
of fares reached the total of $603,019.80, 
or at the rate of 45.67 cents per bus mile. 


The operating expense for the 1,320,432° 


miles traveled by these buses reached $247,- 
020.33, which figures 18.71 cents per bus 
mile, not including depreciation of equip- 
ment, maintenance of buildings, ete., which 
amounts to considerable. 
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Napier Car Awarded the Dewar Trophy 


Royal Automobile Club of Great Britain Classes High-Gear 
Run From London to Edinburg and Back as Best Performance 
of Year of 1910 in the United Kingdom and So Announces 


ONDON, Mareh 4—After considerable 

deliberation the Royal Automobile 
Club has decided to present the Dewar 
challenge trophy for 1910 to the Napier 
because of the performance of a 59.9 horse- 
power six-cylinder car of that make which 
made a high-gear run from London to 
Edinburgh and back July 7 to 12, 1910, 
which was followed later by a speed trial 
at % mile on the Brooklands track in 
which the car traveled at the rate of 
76.042 miles per hour. In the high-gear 
run the Napier traveled 799 miles without 
an adjustment of any kind being made. 
The carburation and lubrication systems 
also were out of the control of the driver, 
and throughout the test the Napier was 
started and driven on high gear. Its 
gasoline consumption averaged 19.39 miles 
per gallon. 


The victorious Napier has a bore and 
stroke of 5 inches and its total running 
weight is 2 tons 400 cwt. The wind re 
sistance of the body is 10.4 square feet. 

The Dewar trophy is one of the motor 
ing classics. In 1909 it was given to the 
Knight for a _ sensational performance 
which included a block test of 132 hours’ 
duration, which was followed by a speed 
test on Brooklands track in which the car 
averaged 42 miles an hour and which 
ended with another 5-hour bench test. 
The year previous the Dewar trophy was 
won by the Cadillac, an American car, for 
the well remembered standardization test, 
in which three Cadillac single-cylinder cars 
were torn down, the parts mixed and the 
cars reassembled, after which they were 
required to run a speed on the Brooklands 
tracks. 








The New York Transportation Co. has 
its main garage located at the corner of 
Forty-ninth street and Eighth avenue, and 
it also has two other establishments, one 
of which is used for storing old cars out 
of service. The company operates 250 
gasoline taxicabs, which are of the 14 
horsepower de Dion type, and in addition 
it has 350 electric vehicles. Of the 250 gaso- 
line cabs ten of them are rented by the 
month to private parties and 200 of them 
are in daily operation. The taxicabs work 
12 hours a day and there is one driver to 
each cab, who works 10 hours, with an 
hour off for dinner. These chauffeurs re- 
ceive $2.50 a day and there are 250 of 
them. 

Lots of Red Tape 

The system employed by the New York 
Transportation Co. is an interesting one. 
In its main garage, which covers 47,500 


square feet of space, are kept 
about 300 eabs. There are two 
washstands of about twelve cabs 


capacity an hour each and it takes fifteen 
washers working from 7 p. m. to 7 a. m. to 
keep the rigs clean. After the cab is 
washed it goes into the hands of the 
cleaners and polishers, of whom there also 
are fifteen. After this the cab goes to the 
shifters, who fill it with gasoline, oil and 
water,and place it at the ready-for-service 
station. The chief starter is notified that 
the cab is ready for service, and he makes 
note of it on his chart, which is so arranged 
that he can tell at a glance how many cabs 
he has ready for service, how many of 
them are at the different stations and how 
many of them are out of service for repairs 
or any other reason. When the cab leaves 
the garage it goes out of the Eighth avenue 
exit, where the doorman, with the aid of a 


telautotraph, registers the license number 
of the cab, the driver’s number and the 
time it leaves the garage. The doorman 
stamps also with a time clock the driver’s 
day card, each driver being provided with 
a day card and a eall slip. The day card 
he turns in all filled out at the end of his 
day’s work, while the call slip is returned 
at the end of each particular call. 

Daily Reports Made 

Outside of the main garage there are dif 
ferent stands and stations, each with a 
starter in direct telephone connection with 
the main garage. At the end of the day’s 
work each of the different station starters 
turns in his report to the chief starter, 
who at once makes two copies of them, one 
for the president of the company and one 
for the general superintendent. At the 
same time the drivers turn in their day card 
they also hand cver to the cashier all the 
money collected during the day. 

When a car returns to the main garage 
it has to stop at the doorman office at the 
Forty-ninth street entrance, where the rig 
is inspected and if found O. K. sent to the 
ready-for-service stand. If it is not in 
shape it is turned over to the foreman ot 
the shop, who tags it for repairs or adjust 
ments. The repairshop can accommodate 
forty cabs at a time. In ease of a break 
down the driver is not’ permitted to use 
any of his time in trying to make repairs 
All he is expected to do is to call up thi 
main garage and tell his troubles, and iv 
response an emergency wagon with a me 
chanic is sent out. If the mechanic finds 
that the trouble can be fixed immediatel) 
he does the work, otherwise he tows the 
broken cab back to the shop where it is 
put into the repairshop, where all the nec 
essary work is done by mechanics. 
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John Bull Takes Account of Stock 


Official Statistics of British Industry Show Higher Priced 
Cars Are Being Exported Now Than 3 Years Ago—Falling 
off in Value of the Foreign-Made Machines Re-Exported 


ONDON, March 4.—Some rather in- 
teresting facts are discovered in the 
official statistics of the British motor 
trade for the last 3 years. While the 
average price of the made-in-Britain cars 
which were exported to other countries 
has been increasing annually, just the re- 
verse has happened with the foreign-made 
ears imported into Great Britain in the 
last 3 years. Almost the same condition 
applies to the chassis. On the other hand 
the foreign-made cars re-exported by 
Great Britain show an annual decrease 
in average value, while the chassis of 
foreign origin which have been re-export 
ed show an increase value average. 
Great Britain’s total export business. 
including motor cars, chassis, parts, motor 
eycles and accessories, amounted to $26,- 
170,380 in 1910. In 1909 that total was 
$21,935,305 and in 1908 it was $20,889,505. 
During the 3 years there were brought 
into Great Britain motor cars, parts, motor 


eycles and accessories to the value of 
$13,837,665 in 1910, $8,345,200 in 1909 
and $6,579,565 in 1908. 


In 1910 British manufacturers sold te 
other countries 3,569 cars valued at $6.. 
900,950, or an average of $1,933 per ear. 
In 1909 only 2,580 ears valued at $4,762,- 
155, or an average of $1,845 per car, were 
exported, while in 1908 the total cars ex- 
ported was 2,216, valued at $4,003,180, or 
an average of $1,814 per car. Cars im 
ported into Great Britain last year num- 
bered 4,518 of a total value of $7,202,930. 
or an average price of $1,594 per car. In 
1909 3,666 cars were imported, their value 
being $6,115,265, or an average of $1,667 
per car. The 3,830 cars imported in 1908 
were valued at $6,947,760, or an average 
price of $1,814 per ear. 

Last year 562 British-made chassis were 
exported, having a value of $1,066,890, or 
about $1,900 per chassis. The year before 
only 221 chassis valued at $426,780, or 
an average of $1,931 per chassis, were 
exported. In 1908 the 225 exported 
chassis were valued at $379,920. 
or $1,688 each. The number of chassis 
imported into Great. Britain last year 
was 6,551. Their value was estimated at 
$8,354,845, or an average of $1,275 per 
chassis. In 1909 there were imported 4.- 
855 chassis valued at $6,607,980, the av- 
erage price being $1,361, while the 3,370 
chassis imported in 1908 were estimated 
at $5,315,385, or an average value per 
chassis of $1,577. 

The parts export business also shows 
up strikingly well. Last year $5,064,175 
worth of parts were exported as com- 
pared with $2,629,090 in 1909 and $1,909,- 
595 in 1908. The tables follow: 


REPORTS SINCE 1904 


Increase 
Year Imports or decrease 
i. pat ot pee er oy 
Se ere ea 16,835,615 +$4,715,915 
OM ec cn de eats 21,858,300 + 5,022,685 
te As? 22,763,930 Be 905,630 
ee 5 croc ceere 20,562,305 — 2,201,625 
> Sa ae 21,583,045 + 1,020,740 
BOs ate ieoar eas 26, 170, '380 “= 4,587,335 

Increase 
Year Exports or decrease 
Be are ea eh SiGe. =s—i(‘(iéiéj‘s ee 
| See, 13,57 +$ 903,740 
te 4,100,100 + 1,586,530 
| See ee 6,624,790 + 2,524,690 

) ee 6,292,795 — a 399 
Ch: Seren 7,819,035 + 1,5 26, 240 
p30 || Sey 13,837,665 + 6,0 18,630 


FACTS ABOUT EXPORTS. 








Year Cars Total value Av. value 
WRENN «ohn Sa ee 3,569 $6,900,950 $1,933 
| re 2,580 4,762,155 1,845 
p< ee See 2,216 4,003,180 1,814 

co) Se 8,365 $15,666,285 $1,872 

Year Chassis Total value Av. value 
1 ra 5 $1,066,890 $1,900 
SEY GA Sara acs 221 426,780 1,931 
SORES ho2c cee 225 379,920 1 "688 

| eee 1,008 $1,873,590 $1,840 


FACTS ABOUT THE IMPORTS 








Year Cars Total value Av. value 
OG coc yee ns 4,578 $7,202,930 $1,594. 
WO ccc aes 3,666 6,115,265 ce 
y |”, a pNeanen 3,830 6, 947, 760 1,814 

J eee 12,074 $20,265,955 $1,691 

Year Chassis Total value Av. value 
; ee 551 $8, py 845 31.275 
SIE oe cS ow es 4,855 7,980 1,361 
Ova ice ica 3,370 oe te'385 1,577 

Weta 2.2265 14,776 $20,278,210 $1,404 


FLANDERS LECTURE TEAM STARTS 


Chieago, March 10.—Two hundred ané 
fourteen dealers from Illinois, Iowa, Wis 
consin and the eastern. half of Missouri 
who deal directly with the Chicago Stude- 
baker branch were in the city yesterday 
as guests of the local management, the 
primary object of their visit being to in- 
spect the new Flanders fore-door model 
and to place orders for it. 
were delighted with the new model and 
before they left they had placed orders 
for 783 of them for immediate delivery. 

In addition to inspecting the new Flan. 
ders the dealers were first tendered a 
luncheon at the Lexington hotel, after 
which they assembled in the local Stude- 
baker branch and listened to an interest: 
ing lecture on factory operations, which 
was delivered by E. LeRoy Pelletier and 
who illustrated his talk by means of mov- 
ing pictures, which showed the factory op- 
erations from start to finish. 

This is the start of a demonstrating 
trip planned by the factory, which was 
one of the most unique attempts at edu 
eating the dealer that ever has been un 
dertaken by a motor car concern. From 


here the factory officials and the moving 
pictures will swing around a circuit, which 
will include Louisville, Memphis, Atlanta, 
Washington, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, New 
York, Cleveland, Columbus, Indianapolis, 
Toledo, Boston and Buffalo, which will 


The visitors. 


7 
require about 3 weeks’ time. After that 
a western trip will be made. Before the 


lecture tour is completed between 2,500 
and 3,000 dealers will have listened to the 
talk and have watched the pictures. 

The dealers who were in attendance at 
the -meeting yesterday in Chicago report 
that the buying season has really started 
and that out in the country there is a 
ready demand for cars for immediate de- 
livery. One good bit of news is that the 
bankers in the smaller cities have opened 
up so far as the motor industry is con- 
cerned and that money is much freer 
than it was a month or so back. The 
dealers say they have no trouble at ali 
now in getting money from the banks for 
the purpose of carrying on their business. 
As for the second-hand car proposition 
the Studebaker agents are not  handi- 
capped to any great extent by having to 
dispose of used cars. 





BIG TRADE DEAL COMPLETE 

New York, March 15—Special telegram 
—Wyckoff, Church & Partridge, Inc., has 
been organized for the purpose of taking 
over the W. A. Wood Automobile Mfg. Co., 
builder of the new Vaughn pleasure type 
of motor car, and with this enterprise has 
been combined the American license of a 
well known make of English commercial 
car known as the Commer truck. This new en- 
terprise represents a reorganization of the 
old firm of Wyckoff, Church & Partridge, 
and it is proposed to develop and build 
the 30-horsepower type of pleasure car as 
designed by Guy Vaughn, the test car of 
which model was completed at the Woods 
plant perhaps a year ago. 

The Woods plant is situated alongside 
of the West Shore railroad at Kingston, 
N. Y. The main building is 357 feet long 
by 152 feet wide, and it is planned to 
build the Vaughn car complete in this 
plant and to assemble the Commer truck 
there, too. 


CONSOLIDATED BUYS CROXTON 

Cleveland, O., March 13—The Consoli- 
dated Motor Car Co., an organization un- 
der the laws of the state of Ohio, capi- 
talized at $4,000,000, has just concluded 
the purchase of the Croxton Motor Co., 
making taxicabs, which recently moved 
to Cleveland from Massillon, Ohio. This 
is one more development in the Consoli- 
dated Motor Car Co.’s idea of affiliating 
a number of manufacturers of motor cars 
and allied industries, the largest of which 
at the present time are the Royal Tour- 
ist Car Co. and the Croxton Motor Co. 

At a meeting of the Consolidated Mo- 
tor Car Co. Saturday the following offi- 
cers were elected: H. A. Croxton, presi- 
dent and general manager; H. F. Gill, 
vice-president; J. P. Stoltz, second vice- 
president; W. D. Forsyth, secretary; Ed- 
ward Shurmer, treasurer; additional di- 
rectors, Henry A. Grube, F.C. -Cain, H. N. 
Hill and A. H. Bedell; general counsel, 
C. W. Fuller. 
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The Real Enthusiasm 


KLAHOMA CITY has within the last few days demonstrated 

that it has the right kind of enthusiasm, that is, the enthu- 
siasm that wins. When the street car strike occurred the motorists 
came to the rescue to prove to the people that the motor car is far 
from being a plaything or a luxury. No sooner had the wheels of 
the trolley cars stopped turning than nearly ever motorist in the 
city donated his or her car for the use of the people. Women took 
out their electrics and carried shop girls to the department stores; 
every dealer put his spare cars into commission on a 5-cent-a-mile 
fare basis; all the sight-seeing cars were brought into schedule 
service; private owners of gasoline cars turned them over for the 
general good; and taxicab owners reaped a great harvest. The net 
result has been that the city has not been tied up as it was antici- 
pated and the people have learned to know the real usefulness of the 
car as never before. The strike has. offered a chance of motor car 
demonstration never before witnessed in America and this demon- 
stration has been in the most phenomenal city in the land, a city 
which has in a decade grown from a wandering town to a center of 
over 70,000 people. The enthusiasm of the city for the motor car 
went even further than that of the car owners, for stores and other 
places of business advertised that they would send cars to the homes 
of their customers to bring them to their stores and then send them 
back again. 

hd ¥ 


HE spirit that Oklahoma City has shown is the spirit that is 

needed all over the country today: 
the wheels of progress move round; the spirit that not only sells cars 
but gains admirers every day. What Oklahoma City had a chance 
to do and did is what many other cities may not have a chance to 
do, and in many cases where it would be offered the car owners 
would not avail themselves of the opportunity. The example of 
Oklahoma should be imitated; it makes friends for the motor ear 
and will in this case prove a big seller and advertiser. By this 
general demonstration the fact has been impressed on thousands 
upon thousands of people that the motor car is a big wheel in the 
machinery of present day business and that while many up to the 
present have looked upon the car not as an essential of life this 
example has demonstrated that it is a genuine necessity, and when 
necessary it can prove its right to a place-as a general carrier in 
cities. As a result of this demonstration many heretofore pro-car 
people will be brought over into the car-booster ranks and that 
means that just as soon as they can they will become car owners. 
The 6,000 car owners in the state of Oklahoma will undoubtedly 
grow considerably during the coming summer and a fraction of this 
growth will be able to be traced to the enthusiasm and wide-minded 
people who own cars today, who are in the car business, and who 
have lent their hand at a time when help counted. 


it is the spirit that makes 
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ISSIONARY work is a great factor in present day life. With 

many car owners there is little of it done. Cars by the hun- 
dreds rush along country roads without even once stopping to pick 
up a tired farmer and quicken his trip to a nearby town. With 
many car owners it has been thoughtlessness, but it is expensive 
thoughtlessness. It always pays to make a friend, and there is no 
easier way than giving him a short ride if he happens to be going 
in your direction. Often cars are loaded up and there is no room, 
but just as often there are two empty seats, but the. driver does not 
think it is worth while to stop and does not want to waste the time. 
It is worth while and there is plenty of time. 
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The Road Hog Again 


ITH the opening of the touring season, the coming of warn 

days, the drying of the city streets, the warming up of the 
park drives and the cleaning up of the country roads the return of 
two undesirables will be at hand, one being the ever present road 
hog and the other the perennial new driver. Both are dangerous and 
very undesirable citizens of the road. Of the two perhaps the road 
hog is the worse because he is always with us, whereas the new 
driver learns and soon graduates from the class of dangerous road 
inhabitants. It is questionable if such a cheerful vision can be had 
to the road hog, because it seems that once a road hog it is 
always one. 
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HE road hog scarcely needs to be defined. Needless to say, he 

is one unfortunate of the human family who thinks the road is 
his and that his car is the only one that has a right to go thereon. 
He looks and acts the part. When he meets a team of horses he 
holds the road until almost at the horses’ heads, then suddenly 
swerves to the side just missing the horses and dashes past with 
open cutout, not remindful of the fact that the farmer has equal 
road rights with him. 


x x. 


HEN the road hog meets a fellow motorist he acts as badly 

as he dares to. If he thinks he can crowd the other fellow 
clear into the ditch he will do so; if he is doubtful of his grounds 
he will be as arrogant as he can and as disagreeable as possible. It 
is in his blood, he is a most unfortunate individual, he is disagreeable 
to all others and in a great many cases is equally disagreeable to 
himself. He is often his own worst enemy. He does things and is 
immediately sorry for having done them, but his mental control is 
too weak and he is just as bad each succeeding time. 
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W {TH the new driver the case is different. 
generally does. With him it is ignorance and that is very 
serious at times. With the old driver he is a nightmare, because 
nobody ever knows what he is going to do. The old driver has by 
experience incorporated into himself a code of action which is in 
conformity with the traffic regulations or road rules on ground 
covered by them, and when beyond their regime he still acts in con- 
formity with them. Their dictates have become second nature to 
him; he cannot violate them because his brain dictates otherwise. 


x e 


He ean learn and 


HIS condition suggests the necessity of a driving examination 

conducted by an impartial board, in which examination he 
would be charged a nominal fee and be compelled to drive through 
heavy zones of traffic in the city in which he resides, and if a resi- 
dent of some small town or village he should give a demonstration 
to show that he understands the elementary rules of the road. Today 
examinations are to see that he can apply the brakes or steer the car. 
He will always learn these in order to protect his own neck and his 
own’ car; but what he should be required to know more is the thor- 
ough knowledge of the rules of the road. It is imperative that he 
understand these. He should also know the meaning of all driving 
signals before ever given a license to drive. There are many 
drivers today who don’t, and if they do they fail to make use of 
them. Our laws today just prescribe punishments for offenses but 


fail to even prescribe a good warning for violations of laws or 
ordinances which, if understood, would reduce more than one-half 
the number of accidents that happen. 
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Motor Cars Save a Strike-Bound City 


KLAHOMA City, Ok., March 12— 

The street car strike which has been 
in effect for 6 days has effectually tied 
up traffic within this city and the motor 
ear has saved the day—saved it for mer- 
cantile interests, saved the footsteps of 
the men and women who work for daily 
wage, and has provided rapid transit for 
those who need it. 

At the first notice that no cars would 
run, pending a settlement of the differ- 
ences between the company and the train 
men, every owner of the 1,060 cars in this 
city responded in some way to relieve the 
situation. Owners of sight-seeing cars in- 
stalled a service paralleling the tracks of 
the railway company and charged a fee of 
5 cents for the first mile and 5 cents for 
each additional mile, a very low rate and 
a semi-charitable rate. The rate was 
made to accommodate the people and not 
for profit. Society women ordered out 
their electric runabouts and transported 
shop girls to and from their homes, abso- 
lutely without price. Business men ran 
their cars along the principal streets mak- 
ing efforts to pick up persons, also without 
price. The taxicabs have thrived; in 
demand. at all hours of the day and night, 
the drivers have worked overtime and 
have prospered immensely. The large 
number of cars owned in this city has 
made it possible to handle the people al- 
most as well as any rapid transit line 
could do it. 

All the large department and dry goods 
stores carried display advertisements in 
the newspapers to the effect that any 
customers who had no motor cars would 
be sent for, at the expense of the stores, 
upon receipt of a telephone request. Shop- 
ping has been done entirely by the motor 
car system and, pending a settlement of 
the strike and restoration of the street 
car service, will be continued. 

The demand for gasoline and for sup- 
plies of all kinds incidental to the motor 
business has been unprecedented in this 
city. At a special election held yesterday, 
about 4,000 voters were hauled to the polls 
in motor cars belonging to private owners, 
who donated their cars for the purpose. 
Old cars that were thought to be out of 
commission have been hastily repaired, 
and if able to run at all put to work, de- 
void of the usual accessories. Codpera- 
tion is in the air—the owners of cars 
have displayed generosity to an unusual 
degree to the end that their fellow citi- 
zens might travel about the city at a 
rapid rate and transact their business 
unhampered. 


GATES BACK OF ROAD SCHEME 
Port Arthur, Texas, March 12—John 
W. Gates, the steel magnate who now 
makes his home in Port Arthur, has 
just been elected president of the organi- 


Oklahoma Owners Come to 
Rescue of Their Fellow-Citi- 


zens When Trolley Is Tied 
Up in Southwestern Metropolis 


zation that has for its object the con- 
struction of a splendid system of high- 
ways in the gulf coast territory of Texas, 
extending from Port Arthur on the east 
to Corpus Christi on the west. The build- 
ing and improvement of more than 1,000 
miles of road are involved in the plans 
of the association. The new movement 
is the direct outgrowth of the  prop- 
aganda for better highways which B. F. 
Yoakum, chairman of the St. Louis and 
San Francisco executive committee, .has 
been industriously circulating in Texas 
during the last few years. 

J. H. Hawley, of Galveston, the man- 
ager and secretary of the association, will 
immediately begin a vigorous campaign 
for better roads. The first highway that 


is to be built under the direction of the. 
association is to run between Port Arthur 


and Houston, with branch lines extending 
to Galveston, Bolivar, Orange and other 
towns. This first division of the pro- 
posed gulf coast system of highways will 
embrace more than 300 miles and will 
reach all the county seats and many of 
the smaller towns. The counties through 
which the proposed roads will pass are 
taking an active interest in the good 
roads movement, and work is already in 
progress in all but one of them. When 
this first division of the system is finished 
the association will turn its attention to 
the territory west of Houston, and a sece- 
ond division will be constructed and im- 
proved between Houston 
Christi. 

Plans are being matured for organizing 
a subsidiary association to be composed 


me) Cine. 


March 13-18—Show at Cedar Rapids, 
la. 

March 14-18—Show at Syracuse, N.Y. 

March 14-18—Show in Auditorium, 
Denver, Colo. 

March 18-25—Show in Pittsburg, Pa. 

March 15-18—Show at Louisville, Ky. 

March 20-26—Mississippi Valley 
show, Quincy, Ill. 

March 25-April 1—Show of Pittsburg 
Automobile Dealers’ Association, Pitts- 


and Corpus 





burg, Pa. 

March 18-25—Show at Montreal, 
Quebec. 

ey 12-15—Show at Sioux Falls, 
Ss. 


pall 4-8—Commercial Car Automo- 
bile Dealers’ Association show of 
Pittsburg, Pa. 




















of -the counties in the proposed second 
division of the gulf coast highway system. 
The expense of constructing the new high- 
ways in the more western part of the 
gulf coast territory will be somewhat ex- 
pensive, owing to one or more large 
bridges that will have to be constructed 
across the streams, but the counties are 
all showing a disposition to give their 
financial co-operation in the movement. 

The highways that are to compose this 
gulf coast system will be built of the 
best available material and the work done 
with a view to their greatest possible per- 
manency. It is caleulated that at least 
one-half the mileage can be built of 
crushed shells, which make a delightful 
and lasting roadway. Gravel and other 
material will be used for the remainder 
of the proposed system. 


One of the greatest obstacles to the 
development of the lands of the gulf 
coast territory, particularly in the upper 
eastern portion, has been the lack of good 
roads. Farmers are hampered in hauling 
their products to market and the trade 
of the rural communities has suffered ma- 
terially for the lack of passable highways. 
In every county where roads are to be 
constructed under the direction of the 
Gulf Coast Good Roads Association bonds 
will be issued for the purpose. The fact 
that Mr. Gates is at the head of the 
movement is believed to be a guaranty 
that there will be no difficulties experi- 
enced in the sale of these bonds. 


As auxiliary to this organized move- 
ment for good roads the county commis- 
sioners of Harris county in which Hous- 
ton is situated has under consideration a 
proposition made by the Texas company, 
the large oil producing and refining con- 
cern of which Mr. Gates is the head, for 
the resurfacing of several of the roads of 
that country with an asphalt binding ma- 
terial, the latter being a by-product of 
the company’s oil refining plant. It is 
claimed that this new surfacing material 
will convert an ordinary road, paved with 
shell or crushed rock, into an asphalt road 
of splendid -lasting qualities. 

The introduction of the motor car into 
the gulf coast region is one of the chief 
causes of the interest that is being taken 
in this good roads movement. Hundreds 
of cars are in use in the cities, towns and 
upon the farms all through the coast 
country, and the need of better roads is 
felt by the owners of the machines. It 
was not until within the last few years 
that the ranch lands along the coast be- 
gan to be divided into farms and placed 
in cultivation, When they were used for 


eattle-grazing purposes there was little 
need for good roads, but now that the 
farmers are raising crops that must be 
hauled to market in wagons the trans- 
portation problem becomes very important. 
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More About the Glidden Tour Plans 


A. R. Pardington Outlines Route From Washington to Ottawa, 
Canada-Starting Date June 15—Hill-Climb Near Keene, 
N. H.—Army Officials Will Act as Observers in the Contest 


ASHINGTON, D. C., March 11—A. 

R. Pardington, special envoy of the 
Manufacturers’ Contest Association and 
the A. A. A., has been in Washington 
the past 2 days making preliminary ar- 
rangements for the Glidden tour. He 
confirmed the report that the tour would 
start from this city on or about June 
15 and would end in Ottawa, Canada. 

Mr. Pardington had a conference with 
war department officials regarding the de- 
tailing of members of the signal corps 
to act as observers on the contesting cars, 
an arrangement that is unique in relia- 
bility contests. He laid the matter be- 
fore Assistant Secretary of War Oliver 
and General Allen, head of the signal 
corps, both of whom are said to have 
taken kindly to the project. General Al- 
len in particular is enthusiastic over the 
matter. With the massing of a large 
part of the United States army on the 
Mexican border, however, there is a pos- 
sibility that the signal corps men will 
not be available for the proposed detail. 
Mr. Pardington also conferred with the 
officials of the Automobile Club of Wash- 
ington, who assured him of the club’s 
warm support. 


Tour of 1,080 Miles 

According to the plans outlined by Mr. 
Pardington, the tour will be about 1,080 
miles in length and 7 days will be de- 
voted to the event, one of which will be 
given over to a hill-climb near Keene, 
N. H. The proposed route is Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Wilmington, Philadelphia, 
Atlantic City, New York and then by 
way of New Haven, Providence, Burling- 
ton and Montreal, Canada. 

In addition to the Glidden trophy it 
also is proposed to have two additional 
prizes, to be known as the President’s 
cup and the Premier’s cup, the prizes to 
be donated by President Taft and the 
governor-general of Canada, Earl Grey. 
The Glidden trophy will be a sweepstakes 
prize, going to the car making the best 
showing regardless of class. The path- 
finding car is expected to leave Wash- 
ington about May 1. 


The floral parade and carnival planned 
by the Automobile Club of Washington 
for Easter week probably will be post- 
poned until 2 days prior to the start of 
the Glidden tour. The chamber of com- 
merce has announced it will co-operate 
with the Automobile Club of Washington 
and the motor car dealers in raising a 
fund for the entertainment of the motor- 
ists who will be here for the start of the 


tour. 
Mr. Pardington is planning a unique 
stunt for the night before the start of 


the tour. It will be an illustrated lec- 
ture on the route of the tour, with stere- 
opticon views showing the turns in the 
road and a full description of every foot 
of the road between Washington and 
Ottawa. 

Mr. Pardington stated he had already 
been assured of forty entries and he pre- 
dicted that seventy-five cars would be in 
the lineup when the tour leaves Wash- 
ington. He will visit Ottawa and after 
acting as referee of the Jacksonville 
beach races will return to this city to 
make further arrangements for the tour. 


OMAHA BOOKS A MEET 

Omaha, Neb., March 13—The Omaha 
Motor Speedway Association has set the 
date for the first races of the year for 
April 30. From that time on races will 
be held at intervals throughout the year 
on Saturday afternoons and Sunday. The 
prospect of getting a national circuit meet 
in Omaha in May and June has added 
new interest to the sport in Omaha. The 
most serious problem that confronts the 
members of the association now is the 
transportation to the speedway. As the 
traction company cannot be prodded into 
life, the association is planning to build 
a %-mile spur from the end of the car 
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line to the park and run cars over this 
on the- day of the meet. It is estimated 
that this will require an expenditure of 
about $15,000. At a recent meeting of 
the association R.A. Duff was elected 
president. 

In addition to the races a committee 
was appointed to arrange for an endur- 
ance run. Last year the run of the Omaha 
Motor Club for the World-Herald trophy 
extended through western Iowa and east- 
ern Nebraska and was most successful. 
The run will be repeated this year. 


Se 
OKLAHOMA STARTS RIGHT 

Oklahoma City, March 12—One of the 
last acts of the Oklahoma legislature 
which adjourned March 11 was to pass @ 
bill establishing the office of state high- 
way commissioner at a salary of $3,000. 
A tax of $1 is imposed on each car of 
the state, numbering 6,000, to maintain 
the department. Colonel Sidney Suggs, 
editor of the Ardmorite, of Ardmore, 
Okla., probably will be appointed high- 
way commissioner. He has been for many 
years one of the most active workers for 
good roads in the state. 


FRENCH GRAND PRIX COURSE 
New York, March 13—Entries to the 
French grand prix close April 1 at regu- 
lar fees, but by a special dispensation 
American nominations can be filed up to 
May 1. Latest reports from Paris state 
that teams of three cars each have been 
entered by Hispano-Suiza, Peugeot, Rol- 
and-Pilain and Excelsior in the class A 
event, in which the 
bore is restricted to 
of the 
course have been 
received here. The 
course is in the 
shape of a rough 
triangle and has a 
circumference of 53 
kilometers, or 32.86 
miles. The race will 
be twelve laps, and 
the start and finish 
will be at Pontlieu, 
a suburb of the 
town of Le Mans, 
the exposi- 
tion of western 
France will take 
place this summer. 
The first leg will 
be practically 
straight over 20 
kilometers — 12.4 miles—of the old na- 
tional road built by Napoleon and which 
is the main highway for travelers pro- 
ceeding to Tours. At Ecommoy, a sharp 
turn to the left is taken and the course 
proceeds over a rolling road through St. 
Mars d’Outille to the limits of the town 
of Grand Luce, where another sharp turn 
to the left leads into the home stretch, 


where 
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FRENCH GRAND PRIX COURSE 


which is 18 kilometers—11.16 miles—long 
and, except for a slight bend at Parigne 
l’Eveque, it is as straight as an arrow. 
Except for a change of speed while mak- 
ing the three turns, there is no place on 
the course where full speed will not be 
possible under perfectly safe conditions. 


BIG BEACH MEET PROMISED 

Jacksonville, Fla., March 11—Entries 
to the meet of the Jacksonville Motor 
Club on the Atlantic Pablo Beach March 
27-30 close Wednesday and it now looks 
as if there would be a most representa- 
tive field participating in the twenty-eight 
events on the card. Already listed are 
entries from the Benz, Darracq, Knox, 
National, E-M-IF, Pope-Hartford, Warren- 
Detroit, Cole, Lancia, Buick, Mercedes, 
Lozier, Simplex, Case, Marmon, Fiat and 
Herreshoff. The Jenatzy Mercedes has 
been brought from Germany and Burman 
will drive it in the 1-mile record trials. 
State militia has been secured to guard 
the course during the races. 


The meet will be spread out over 4 
days. The feature of the opening day 
will be record trials at 1 kilometer and 


1% mile and a l-hour race for different 
classes of cars. The second day there 
will be 1-mile record trials for the Fire- 
stone speed king crown; on the third day 
there will be standing start mile trials 
and on the fourth day the long distance 
race will be a class E event of not more 
than 100 miles and not longer than 300. 


REMY OFFERS CASH PRIZE! 

Indianapolis, Ind., March 13—The Remy 
Kleetrie Co., of Anderson, Ind., manufac- 
turer of magneto ignition and illuminat- 
ing systems for motor cars, has offered 
$1,000 cash for the pilot winning the 500- 
mile international sweepstakes race on 
the Indianapolis motor speedway May. 30 
in a car equipped with the Remy mag- 
neto. This offer is the first of the num- 
ber expected from the accessory makers 
‘nd which will swell the $25,000 purse 
offered by the speedway management to 
«% small fortune for the victors, probably 
about $40,000 in all. 
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More Bills Before Illinois Legislature 


Representative Tice Would Place Tax on Horsepower To 
Raise Fund for Good Roads—Is Companion Measure to One 
Creating the Office of County Superintendent of Highways 


PRINGFIELD, Ill., March 14—A motor 

license bill which will add $130,000 to 
the revenue of the state within the next 
year and in 3 years’ time produce $250,000 
annually for state highways, will be intro- 
duced by Homer J. Tice tomorrow as a 
companion piece to his measure for good 
roads in Illinois, recently introduced. 

The bill produces the additional reve- 
nue by increasing the present license fees 
of self-propelled vehicles and by including 
motor cycles. It provides also that the 
fees be paid by the calendar year. The 
present license is a flat rate of $2 a year 
Mr. Tice’s bill provides the fol- 
lowing schedule: Motor cycles, $2 a year; 
motor cars, 20 horsepower and under, $4 
a year; motor cars, 20 to 30 horsepower, 
#5 a year; motor cars, 30 to 40 horse- 
power, $8 a year; motor cars, 40 to 60 
horsepower, $10 a year. 

The present revenue trom car and chauf- 
feurs’ licenses is $63,700 a year. The sec- 
retary of state estimates that under the 
new bill, at the present number of cars 
now licensed, the revenue will reach $193,- 
+00 At the present rate of in- 
crease in the purchase of cars, Mr. Tice 
estimates that within 3 years’ time the 
bill will produce $250,000 a year for state 


on cars. 


a year. 


highways. 
Bill for Road Improvement 

Road and bridge ‘management and con- 
struction in Illinois is revolutionized in 
the other bill introduced by Represent- 
ative Tice for the creation of the office of 
county superintendent of public highways. 
With the backing and support of the 
Farmers’ Legislative Club, the measure be- 
comes one of the most important that is 
to be considered by the present general as- 
sembly. It presents a comprehensive and 
adequate scheme for state-wide road im- 
provement and one which will facilitate 
systematic construction of roads leading 
in all directions throughout the state. The 
county superintendent of highways is to 
be appointed by boards of supervisors and 
county commissioners. In this feature the 
Tice bill differs from the Lander bill and 
other bills that have been introduced in 
the different houses, which provide for the 
appointment of county highway superin- 
tendent by the governor. 

As yet there has been no definite ac- 
tion taken by the state legislature of 
the state of Illinois on the two motor 
bills which have been introduced in the 
senate. Senate bill No. 90, introduced 
by Senator Martin B. Bailey, a lawyer 
from Danville, in the twenty-second dis- 
trict, makes changes in the speed allow- 
ance for motor car and also makes the 
law include the motor cycle, as well as all 


other vehicles propelled by any power 
than muscular, except road rollers, trac- 
tion engines and such as run only on 
rails and tracks. The bill was referred 
to the committee on railroads and ware- 
houses and has not as yet been reported 
back to the senate for action. There has 
been no mate to this bill introduced in 
the house. 

Senator A. Landee, of Rock Island, 
where he is a merchant, is father of sen- 
ate bill No. 176, which is an act to amend 
section 2 of the motor law. This section 
is in regard to the registration and reg- 
istration fee of cars. The bill was re- 
ferred to the committee on roads, high- 
ways and bridges and has not as yet been 
reported back to the senate for action. 


INTERESTED IN QUAKER CONTEST 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 11—Although 
entry blanks only were issued a couple 


‘ of days ago and the event still is a month 


and a half away, motorists are respond- 
with a will to participate in the 
fourth annual sociability run of the Qua- 
ker City Motor Club on April 29 to At- 
lantie City, nineteen entries having been 
received up until this afternoon. The 
event is open to all pleasure cars and 
five prizes will be awarded a like number 
of participants finishing nearest the se- 
cret time schedule, which time will, of 
course, be within the speed laws of New 
Jersey. While in Atlantic City cars will 
be parked on Young’s Million-Dollar pier. 
Fred C. Dunlap has been appointed chair- 
man of the contest committee in charge 
of the run. 

Up to and including this afternoon, 
nineteen entries have been received, as 
follows: Fred C. Dunlap, Buick; L. D. 
Berger, Columbia; A. T. James, White; 
Church, White; Frank Hardart, 
Winton; Frank Hardart, Elmore; George 
Kk. Potts, Winton; P. D. Folwell, Packard; 
G. Hilton Gantert, Stearns; Charles J. 
Winton; J. C. Bartlett, Woods 
electric; J. C. Bartlett, Woods electric; 
A. E. Adams, Oldsmobile; E. B. Morgan, 
Otto; EF. B. Hitchcock, Stevens-Duryea; 
Otto Field, Packard; John L. Brock, Win- 
ton; M. S. Ogle, Maxwell Roadster; E. 
Rush, Jr., Oldsmobile. It is expected that 
there will be from fifty to sixty cars in 
the run to Atlantic City. 


ing 


Kvans 


Swain, 


MATCH RACE POSTPONED 


Los Angeles, Cal., March 13—Special 
telegram—The match race between Ralph 
de Palma and Teddy Tetzlaff, which was 
to have been contested yesterday, was 
postponed to next Sunday because of rain, 
It will take place on the board track, 
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GENERAL VIEW OF PAVILION RINK IN WHICH RECENT SAN FRANCISCO SHOW WAS HELD 


Show Good in Spite of Trade Clash 


San Francisco’s Fourth Annual Exhibition Well Supported— 
Thirty Different Makes of Pleasure and Commercial Cars 
Are Displayed —Twenty-Four White Models in One Space 


AN FRANCISCO, Cal., March 8—San 

Francisco’s fourth annual show of 1 
week ended tonight at the Pavilion rink, 
under the auspices of the San Francisco 
Motor Club. Opening night was _ last 
Saturday, March 4. Thirty different 
makes of pleasure cars were on display 
and ten makes of commercial vehicles. 
These numbers include gasoline, electric 
and steam cars. 

The promotion of this show occasioned 
a clash between the two factions that at 
present predominate on the local motor 
car row. 
includes 


The dealers’ association, which 
a number of the longest-estab 
lished agencies in San Francisco, declared 
itself opposed to holding the show, and in 
consequence advertised through the local 
press that the firms therein represented 
would not participate in any show this 
season. The leading independent firms, 
however, were strongly in favor of the 
exhibition, and especially those who had 
ears which had but recently invaded the 
local market. The contest resulted in the 
association, together with a few outside 
recruits, refusing to exhibit. 

In spite of this opposition and the con- 
sequent limited number of exhibitors the 
show developed into one of the prettiest 
and most successful ever held on the 
Pacific coast. The big pavilion was deco- 
rated after a unique flag scheme, in which 
rich folds of multi-colored flags and pen- 
nants, combined with myriad electric 
lights covered with Japanese lanterns, 
gave the hall’s interior an oriental aspect. 

The show had a larger number of spe- 


cial feature cars than any other exhibit 


ever before held in 


The 
Speedwell, 


this vicinity. 
Stoddard-Dayton, 
Auburn, American, Fiat White all 
had display which were 
brought out especially for this occasion. 
The presence of an Amplex and a Mercer 
racing car also added interest. 
White Largest Exhibitor 

The largest exhibitor in the show was 
the White Co. This firm had an ex- 
hibiting space of 4,000 feet and a dis- 
play of twenty-four 


Matheson, 


and 
machines on 


machines, covering 
steam, gasoline pleasure, and gasoline com- 
mercial cars. This, according to claims 


made by the local press, is the largest 


exhibit 
American show. 


individual ever shown in an 
It is made, undoubtedly, 
to introduce the extensive range of the 
new White gasoline models, and especially 
the White trucks, to the local market, 
which is apparently just ripe for the com- 
mercial end of the motor car trade. 
Next to the White, the Stoddard-Dayton 
and the Rambler offered the largest dis- 
plays at the show. 
on the floor. 
limousines, 


Fach had seven cars 
The big Stoddard-Dayton 
two of which were shown, 
formed one of the noticeable centers of 
attraction at the exhibition, and one of 
them was the first car sold after the 
show opened doors. The Rambler exhibit 
also drew good crowds. 

The Autocar had only stripped truck 
chassis in the pavilion, and on this ac- 
count had a booth crowded at all times. 

Another of the larger exhibits at the 
show was the Haynes. In addition to a 
number of polished parts this concern ex- 





WHITE COMPANY SHOWED TWENTY-FOUR CARS AT SAN FRANCISCO 
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AS THE DES MOINES SHOW LOOKED, GIVING AN IDEA OF THE DECORATIONS 


Hawkeyes Attend Show at Des Moines 


Attendance for Week Totals 25,000, Exhibition Attracting 
More Attention Than lts Promoters Had Figured On—Seventy 
Concerns Were Represented and Many Agents Were Present 


hibited an open-front touring car, besides 
fore-door types in roadster, five-passenger 
touring and four-passenger suburban cars. 
Of about the same extent as the Haynes 
was the Thomas exhibit. A large Thomas 
Flyer touring car painted green was one 
of the most striking displays at the show. 
Removed but two cars from this Thomas 
was the big yellow American. The Fiat 
was the only foreign machine to take 
space in the show and, on this account, 
had an interest distinctly its own. The 
different makes of cars shown included 
the Speedwell, McFarlan, Crow-Elkhart, 
Auburn, Broce electric, White, Alco, 
Haynes, American, Bailey electric, Auto- 


car, Elmore, Croxton, Nance, Stoddard- 
Dayton, 8S. G. V., Crawford, Amplex, 
Matheson, Brush, Imperial, Cartercar, 


Premier, Fiat, Rambler, Mercer, Corbin, 
Palmer-Singer and Glide. 

Commercial vehicles shown were: White, 
Alco, Lansden, Autocar, Stoddard-Dayton, 
Hart-Kraft, Brush, Avery, Carter, Gramm. 





STODDARD-DAYTON 


EXHIBIT SECOND LARGEST 


ES MOINES, Ia., March 11 — Des 
Moines’ second annual show ended to- 
night after having outdistanced the one of 
last year. The show was given at the Coli- 
seum by the Des Moines Automobile Deal- 
ers’ Association, of which W. E. Moyer is 
president and C. G. Van Vliet, secretary- 
treasurer. The Coliseum is almost an ideal 
place for a motor show. The exhibitors 
far outnumbered the expectations of the 
officials in charge of the show who had 
underestimated the magnitude of the 
affair. 
Seventy exhibitors were at the show 
and practically the same number of dif- 
ferent makes of cars. Sixty-two gasoline 


AT SAN FRANCISCO SHOW 


pleasure cars, seven commercial and four 
electrics were shown. The exhibit of ac- 
cessories was large. Both the main floor 
and baleony of the Coliseum were used, 
and the number of exhibitors was so large 
that one or two foreign dealers had to 
exhibit in the lobbies of hotels. 


Show Decorations 


The decorations were the finest ever 
seen in the Coliseum. A color scheme of 
green, white and gold was used most ef- 
fectively. Different exhibits were sepa- 
rated by lattice work of green and every 
post bore a Venus or a flying Mercury. 


According to President Moyer, the at- 
tendance at the show was 25,000. A large 
part of this attendance was from out of 
the city and there were many subagents 
from over the state here. Business during 
the show far exceeded the expectation of 
the local dealers, many of whom have 
state agencies. It is estimated that 350 
ears were sold during the 5 days of the 
show. Many of these cars went to farm- 
ers, who were everywhere evident at the 
show. The most popular car for the 
farmer proved to be the best which could 
be bought between $1,250 and $1,500. 

Edgar Apperson, of the Apperson fac- 
tory, M. E. Crow, president of the Crow- 
Elkhart, C. D. Cutting, designer of the 
Cutting, were some of the heads of fac- 
tories here. Practically every factory 
which had a car at the show had from 
one to three representatives. Among the 
cars shown here for the first time were the 
Zimmerman, Colby, Spaulding, Marion, 
Staver-Chicago, National, Falear, and Cut- 
ting. 
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The cars shown are as follows: Pleasure 
gasoline cars—Auburn, Abbott-Detroit, 
Buick, Cadillac, Case, Chalmers, Colby, 
Cole, Crow-Elkhart, Elmore, Empire, Ever- 
itt, E-M-F, Flanders, Falcar, Garford, 


Great Western, Hudson, Hupmobile, Inter- 


State, Jackson, Knox, Kisselkar, Locomo- 
bile, Maxwell, Marmon, Marion, National, 
Moline, Ohio, Oldsmobile, Overland, Win- 
ton, Apperson; Patterson, Pierce-Arrow, 
Rambler, Reo, Staver-Chicago, Wescott, 
Cutting, Spaulfing, Cartercar, Packard, 
Firestone, Regal, Pope-Hartford, Mitchell, 
Stearns, Corbin, Stoddard-Dayton, Oak- 
land, Velie, Van22, Clark, Ford, Richmond, 
Krit, Imperial, Paige-Detroit, Zimmerman, 
Warren-Detroit. Electrics—Baker, Colum- 
bus, Woods, Detroit. Commercial—Avery, 
Kelley, Gramm, Dart, Buick, Sampson, 
Carterear. 


SYRACUSE SHOW OPENS 

Syracuse, N. Y., March 14—Under a 
flood of electric light that in itself is a 
novelty, the third annual exhibition given 
by the Automobile Dealers’ Association 
of Syracuse opened in the state armory 
here tonight. The show will extend day 
and night till Saturday, closing that night. 
Prospects are bright indeed. 

Mayor Schoeneck pressed the button 
opening the show. Tomorrow night will 
be dedicated to the Automobile Club of 
Syracuse; Thursday night to society, Fri- 
day to the Mistique Crewe Ka-noo-no, and 
Saturday is for the university and its 
students. 

The opening was a great success and 
from the outlook the show will surpass in 
attendance all its predecessors. Central 
New York was well represented in the 
attendance, and the farmers are espe- 
cially in evidence. The dealers’ expecta- 
tions of big sales to farmers hereabouts 
seem likely to b,e realied, for there is a 
lively demand for cars. 

There are thirty-four motor car exhibits, 
representing 85 per cent of cars manu- 
factured in the United States. The ac- 
cessory and motor cycle exhibit numbers 
twenty-six, and the value of all exhibits 
is $600,000. There are sixty exhibitors, 
the following makes being shown: Am- 
plex, Baker electric, Brush, Buick, Cadil- 
lac, Case, Chalmers, Chase, Columbia, 
E-M-F, Everitt, Flanders, Ford, Franklin, 
Herreshoff, Hudson, Hupmobile, MelIn- 
tyre, Matheson, Maxwell, Mitchell, Moon, 


Mover, National, Oakland, Oldsmobile, 
Overland, Packard, Paterson, Peerless, 
Pullman, Regal, Reo, Selden, Simplex, 


Speedwell, Stearns, Stevens-Duryea, Velie, 
White, Whiting and Winton. 

The decorations are lavish and beauati- 
ful, the color scheme being white and 
gold. Such is the glut of exhibits rushed 
here that many could not get the armory 
space for which was given weeks ago, and 
the local garages are pressed into service. 
The attendance the opening night—8,000 
—establishes a new record for the 3 years 
the show has been conducted. 
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Gossip of the Motor Trade in Detroit 


New Models Are Announced, Changes Made in Agencies 
and Every Evidence That Business Is Picking Up—Van 
Dyke Company Believes It Will Overcome Its Troubles 


ETROIT, Mich. March 13—Agency 
D changes, announcements of new mod- 
els and preparations on the part of some 
of the makers to enlarge their facilities 
were features of the week’s activities in 
and around Detroit. There also are evi- 
dences of an increasing demand, which 
are reflected in the want columns and 
elsewhere. The Lozier Motor Co. is ad- 
vertising for experienced managers for 
branch houses and depots and for sales- 
men. The latter must be ‘‘successful 
men with records as business getters.’’ 
The Lozier company evidently is plan- 
ning an aggressive selling campaign, now 
that it is settled in its new Detroit home. 

The Regal Motor Car Co. sprung a sur- 
prise by announcing its 1912 line of cars. 
The announcement was made simultane- 
ously in 450 gities and towns of the 
United States. The E-M-F Co. has just 
placed on the market a foredoor, five- 
passenger, three-speed Flanders 20. 

Grant Brothers, Charles A. and George 
D., who have handled Chalmers cars in 
this territory for the past 3 or 4 years, 
have state distributors for the 
Metzger Motor Car Co. The Chalmers 
company has taken over the garage and 
salesrooms of the Security Auto Co., at 
972 Woodward avenue, and will establish 
a factory branch there, selling direct to 
the trade. The Grant Brothers Automo- 
bile Co. has been one of the most suc- 
cessful agencies in the state. It is an in- 
teresting fact, in this connection, that 
both brothers became identified with the 
motor car business as salesmen for Will- 
iam KE. Metzer back in 1903, when the 
latter opened the first motor sales store 
in the United States on Jefferson avenue. 
They now become state agents for the 
manufacturing concern of which Mr. 
Metzger is the head. 


become 


It is announced that the General Mo- 
tors Co. will establish an engineering 
laboratory in this city in which all mate- 
rials that go into the construction of 
cars manufactured by this company will 
be tested and analyzed. The installation 
will be made by Arthur D. Little, of Bos- 
ton, and F. Randall, of the Little concern, 
will be the resident engineer in charge 
of the work. For the present, however, 
all tests will be made in Boston. 

Van Dyke Company Affairs 


The Van Dyke Motor Car Co. is in a 
fair way to overcome its present finan- 
cial difficulties if the reorganization plan 
just put into effect is sanctioned by the 
creditors. Several new directors have 
been elected and a large amount is avail- 
able to carry on the business if the cred- 
itors will grant an extension of time. 


They will meet next Saturday to con- 
sider the proposition. The new directors 
are: W. W. Wuchter, of the Swinehart 
Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, O.; Benja- 
min §. Dean, of the Salisbury Wheel and 
Mfg. Co., Jamestown, N. Y., and Charles 
E. Allinger, of the Charles A. Strelinger 
Co., Detroit. All three represent credit- 
ors and will sit on the board with W. L. 
Davies, of the Acme White Lead and 
Color Works, Detroit, and Wilbur Broth- 
erton, of the Jerome B. Rice Seed Co., 
Detroit. The directors elected officers as 
follows: President, W. L. Davies; vice- 
president, Wilbur Brotherton; secretary, 
Benjamin 8S. Dean; treasurer, Charles E. 
Allinger. 


Canadian Branch For Hupp 


The Hupp Motor Car Co. will estab- 
lish a Canadian branch at once and to 
this end has leased two floors of a power 
building in Windsor, Ont. Operations 
will begin as soon as the machinery can 
be installed. 


OLD. MARION PLANT SOLD 


Indianapolis, Ind., March 13—The 
Willys-Overland Co. has sold its motor 
plant at Fifteenth street and the Big 
Four railroad tracks to interests repre- 
sented by W. 8. McDonald, of Detroit, 
who have organized the Motor and Mfg. 
Co. This has been incorporated with an 
authorized capitalization of $300,000 and 
operations in the plant under the new 
management will start at once. Those 
interested with Mr. MeDonald in the com- 
pany are J. Oilas Vanier, an attorney, 
and George R. Brown, a real estate dealer, 
both of this city. Mr. MeDonald will 
act as general sales manager of the com- 
pany, with headquarters at 1001 Majestic 
building. 

The factory will turn out seventy-five 
motors a day and will also manufacture 
gearsets. and motor car specialties. The 
working force is to be largely increased. 
Facilities of the plant are to be increased 
immediately. 

The plant was at one time owned by 
the Marion Motor Car Co., which manu 
factured the Marion car, now made by 
the Willys-Overland Co. The Willys-Over- 
land Co. has been making the Marion 
parts in Toledo and shipping them to 
Indianapolis for assembling. This trans- 
fer of Fifteenth street property does not 
mean that the Marion hereafter will be 
a Toledo product. It will be assembled 


at the company’s west side plant in In- 
dianapolis and the deal just closed simply 
is a case of disposing of property for 
which the company had no need. 
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Muscl ‘Talks On Sécond- Eland Can 


Marmon Treasurer at Indianapolis Banquet Says Situation is 


Not a Problem But a Condition Created by the Dealers Them- 


selves—Cites Many Facts of 


NDIANAPOLIS, Ind., March 13—At a 
| meeting and banquet held in the Deni- 
son hotel last Thursday night, the In- 
dianapolis Automobile Trade Association 
was organized permanently and may be 
incorporated. It is hoped that around 
the new organization will grow a large 
motor club. 


Hanch on Second-Hand Cars 

Among the speakers at the banquet wus 
©. C. Hanch, treasurer of the Nordyke & 
Marmon Co., who talked on the second- 
hand car situation. Among other things 
he said: 

‘¢The second-hand car problem is not a 
problem at all. It is nothing but a condi- 
tion, and 99 per cent of the condition has 
been created by motor car dealers them- 
selves. To show how the condition is cre- 
ated, I shall give a hypothetical, but true, 
example: A certain dealer recently al- 
lowed a customer $1,500 in trade for a 
1907 model of a certain car, which cost 
the user $1,600 in the first instance. ‘The 
condition has largely grown out of the 
erroneous theory that trading a new car 
for a second-hand one, and obtaining a 
few dollars to boot, is making a sale. By 
the widest possible stretch of the imagi- 
mation, such a transaction could not be 
classed within the category of salesman- 
ship. Anybody can give away goods. 
Survival of Fittest 

‘“*Dealers who engage in such transac- 
tions will, in the course of time, when 
the motor car business gets down to a real 
competitive basis, find themselves in a dif- 
ferent class and commanding a different 
consideration from what they now enjoy. 
It is unnecessary to say that the scale 
will be lower down. Some motor car deal- 
ers think they are now experiencing com- 
petition. Dealers, as yet, have not learned 
what the word competition means, and 
in the final round-up, when the law of the 
survival of the fittest will prevail, those 
who do not profit by the experience of 
other lines will find themselves in the 
laudable undertaking of trying to trade 
an aeroplane for a wheelbarrow. 

‘One of the fundamental troubles is 
that some persons connected with the 
motor car industry have failed to realize 
that the interests of the manufacturer, 
the dealer and the user are all common. 
Any practice which conserves the inter- 
est of one party to the detriment of either 
of the others will result, in the end, in 
conditions unfavorable to all parties. A 
bargain that is not good for the maker, 
the dealer and the user is a bad bargain 
for all parties concerned, including the 
party who gets all of the best of the 
bargain. 


Interest to the Motor Trade 


‘‘The maker who cheats both the dealer 
and the user ultimately will pay the pen- 
alty by having no market for his product. 
The dealer who cheats either the maker or 
the user will pay the penalty by ulti- 
mately losing his trade or his selling lines. 
The user who cheats either the dealer or 
the manufacturer will pay the penalty in 
lack of service when he gets in trouble, 
and inability to make a fair bargain when 
he wishes to trade in or sell his old car. 
The laws of human nature cannot be abro- 
gated so long as the sense of memory re- 
mains. Whenever one party to a transac- 
tion cheats the other party, it is human 
nature that the cheated will not forget the 
cheater. 

‘*T wish to state a few facts that are 
of interest: First: It is against the best 
interests of the dealer, maker and user 
to persuade a customer to sell a used car 
before he has had proper and reasonable 


service out of the same, account excessive * 


forced depreciation. Second: Trading a 
new car for a second-hand car, with a 
difference to boot, either large or small, 
in no case creates or makes a sale of a 
new car. In result it simply places a 
new car where a sale had formerly been 
created, and compels the dealer to create 
a market for the second-hand car, and, in 
many cases, the moving of the two cars— 
being one new car and one second-hand 
car, involves more labor than it would 
require to find a market for, and sell, one 
new car, and, at the same time, the profit 
on the trading transaction, in about nine 
cases out of ten, is less than the profit of 
making an initial sale. 


Creates Dissatisfied Customers 


‘*Third: Selling second-hand cars, in 
about seven cases out of ten, creates dis- 
satisfied customers. Why? The purchaser 
of a second-hand ear, in about four cases 
out of five, is misled, either unintention- 
ally or intentionally, in regard to the con- 
dition of his purchaser. His mind is pei- 
soned against the motor car industry in 
general, and against the dealer and the 
second-hand dealer in particular. 

‘‘Fourth: Trading new cars for second- 
hand cars does not appreciably increase 
the number of. cars used. New cars are 
now made, adapted to the. pocket-book of 
any second-hand buyer. 

‘*FPifth: If dealers did not make im- 
provident offers for second-hand cars, own- 


‘ers would either sell such cars on their 


own account, keep them for emergency 
use, or continue to use them regularly. 
In either of two events, the market for 
a new car would be left open, where, 
otherwise, a second-hand car would have 
to be sold. 
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‘*Sixth: Solution of the condition lies 
in the channel of utilizing some horse 
sense, co-operating with and getting ac- 
quainted with competitive dealers, ob- 
serving the experience of dealers in other 
lines—for instance, the typewriter man— 
and lastly, and by no means least, keep- 
ing a considerable quantity of salt on 
hand, to use in connection with state- 
ments made relative to alleged offers of 
competitors for second-hand cars.’’ 

The association was first organized 
about 4 years ago, but there never has 
been anything permanent about it. It 
has been revived each year for the pur- 
pose of directing the annual opening and 
show of motor car interests. 

Officers for the first year were elected 
as follows: President, F. I. Willis, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Hearsey-Willis Co.; vice-president, Harry 
Archey, of the Archey-Atkins Co.; sec- 
retary, John B. Orman, of the Premier 
Motor Sales Co.; treasurer, Frank L. 
Moore, general manager of the Fisher 
Auto Co. Directors are the officers and 
George A. Weidley, of the Premier Mo- 
tor Mfg. Co.; Charles P. Henderson, of 
the Henderson Motor Sales Co., and R. H. 
Losey, manager of the local sales branch 
of the Buick Motor Co. 

Voting power will be limited to one 
vote for each firm represented in the club, 
which will pay dues amounting to $12 a 
year. 


STEARNS BRANCH IN NEW YORK 

New York, March 15—A move of con- 
siderable interest was made today when 
the F. B. Stearns Co., of Cleveland, opened 
its New York branch, superseding all pre- 
viously made arrangements for the sale 
and care of Stearns cars in the metrop- 
olis. W. Arthur Lesser’ has been placed 
in charge of the branch. The opening of 
this branch is in line with the Stearns 
policy of keeping in direct personal con- 
tact with all Stearns owners. 


HATFIELD PLANT TO ELMIRA 

Elmira, N. Y., March 11—Arrangements 
have been made to move the Hatfield plant 
here from Cornwall-on-Hudson, and on 
April 1 the company will begin the man- 
ufacture of light commercial cars in the 
old Richardson plant in this city. The 
company is capitalized at $1,000,000. It 
does not come to Elmira soliciting capi- 
tal or bonuses from the chamber of com- 
merce. None of its stock is for sale. 


FINE FOR INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 

Buffalo, N. Y., March 14—In the su- 
preme court today a fine of $250 was im- 
posed by Justice Brown upon the Interna. 
tional Automobile League for violating an 
injunction restraining it from dealing in 
a certain brand of spark plugs controlled 
by the Rajah Auto Supply Co. The injune- 
tion was issued some time ago by Justice 
Woodward. 
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Many Novelties In the Way of Motors 





MOTOR 
DIN IS ONE OF THE TYPES SHOWN AT PARIS 


ARIS, March 3, 1911—More than any 
r previous year the annual agricultural 
show, which has just been held in Paris, 
showed the importance that is being at- 
tached by engineers to the problem of 
applying the internal combustion motor to 
agricultural pursuits. The first applica- 
tion was naturally that of the heavy long- 
stroke single-cylinder motor, generally of 
the horizontal type, for driving various 
agricultural machines. Judging from the 
scores to be found on the exhibition 
ground, these motors must now be em- 
ployed on thousands of farms throughout 
France. But a more recent application 
is an easily transportable power plant, 
mounted on a bogey or on a gun carriage, 
fitted with fixed and loose pulley and de- 
signed to have as wide an application as 
possible. 

Motors Used in Many Ways 

Motor plows and hoes also have been 
taken up, although not to the same ex- 
tent as the stationary motor. Agricul- 


tural trucks and wagons have not re- 





MOTOR AND PUMP IN A PORTABLE FORM 
FOR FIRE-FIGHTING PURPOSES 


POWER IS APPLIED TO PLOWS—MAN- 


ceived much attention, for the simple rea- 
son that owing to the uniformly good 
state of the roads no special type of ve- 
hicle is required for work on a farm. 
A motor buggy would be useless in most 
parts of Europe. 

It is satisfactory to find that the costly 
and complicated electric lighting plants 
which were shown by all the French car 
manufacturers a few years ago have dis- 
appeared entirely. Manufacturers have 
realized that farmers are more interested 
in a simple type of motor capable of 
driving all the machinery on the farm 
than in electric-lighting plants. With a 
few exceptions the work of providing for 
the farmer has been left to specialists. 
The only leading motor car manufacturers 
figuring in the exhibition are de Dion- 
Bouton and Renault. 7 
A de Dion Exhibit 

The de Dion-Bouton factory exhibited 
an entirely new type of single-cylinder 
motor for stationary work, with facility 
for transporting to the most suitable posi- 
tion. The motor is a single-cylinder ver- 
tical of 4 by 7 4-5 inches bore and stroke. 
It differs from preceding models by hav- 
ing mechanically operated valves and ex- 
ternal flywheel. A new type of carbu- 
reter is employed; the magneto of the 
high-tension type, with spark plug in the 
cylinder head, lubrication is under pres- 
sure, and cooling by thermo-syphon. The 
motor is built for bolting down to a fixed 
platform for stationary work or is deliv- 
ered mounted on a gun carriage, complete 
with gasoline, oil and water tanks, and 
capable of being moved about by two 
men. A somewhat similar outfit is pro- 
vided for country fire brigades, but in 
place of the flywheel for belt-drive a 
pump is connected up direct to the mo- 
tor. The carriage is complete with the 
necessary reels of hose for fire fighting. 
Transportable Motors 

Considerable attention has been paid 
towards the production of transportable 
motors complete and with all working 


Trucks for Use in Rural 
Sections Displayed at Paris, 
While Application of Motor 
Power to Plows, Hoes and 
Other Farming Instruments is 


‘Noted in Many of Exhibits 


parts protected. An interesting example 
is the Tony-Peugeot-Huber, which has 
been specially designed for a large French 
company manufacturing agricultural ma- 
chinery. The motor with all its accesso- 
ries is mounted on a gun carriage, thus 
being easily transportable and readily 
fixed for driving machinery by belt con- 
nection. It is a two-cylinder vertical 
type with bore and stroke of 4.7 and 7.8 
inches, the cylinders being in one cast- 
ing, with enclosed valves on one side. 
The magneto is enclosed within a bronze 
housing and with the exception of the 
flywheel there is not a single visible mov- 
ing part. 

Although perfect protection has been 
assured, full accessibility has been given, 
for the whole of each side of the crank- 
chamber can be taken down for examin- 
ing the camshaft and main bearings; the 
valve stem cover is quickly detachable 
and the sides of the waterjacket are 
bolted on. The necessary amount of wa- 


ter is carried in a radiator mounted on 
The radiator is of 


the engine platform. 





DE DION-BOUTON SINGLE CYLINDER FOR- 
STATIONARY USE 














. part in evidence. 
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Seen at the 


Engineers Study Problem of 
Applying the Internal Com- 
bustion Engine to the Needs of 
the Farmer—Heavy Long- 
Stroke Single-Cylinder of 
Horizontal Type Common 


the plain copper tube type with a fan in 
its center and only the front and sides 
open. It is a type which is found on 
probably three-fourths of the modern mo- 
tors at the exhibition, and is used ex- 
clusively by the Paris General Omnibus 
Co. at the French metropolis. 

Kerosene as Fuel 

Another interesting feature of this out- 
fit is the use of kerosene as fuel, the 
carbureter employed being designed by 
Longuemare. The fuel tank is bolted to 
the side of the motor base, the liquid, of 
course, being delivered under pressure to 
the carbureter immediately above it. It 
also is worthy of mention that there is 
a decided tendency towards the use of 
two cylinders instead of one for this type 
of transportable motor. 

Another example of a protected motor 
and complete power plant is to be found 
in the Simone, a Cherbourg production. 
This, however, is a much smaller outfit, 
consisting of a small single-cylinder high- 
speed motor, mounted on a _ substantial 
base with the encased radiator in front 
of it and the gasoline tank behind. With 
the exception of the magneto, mounted 
in an accessible position at the fore end 
of the platform, there is not a moving 
The whole outfit, com- 
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Agricultural Show 





MOTOR TRUCK THAT IS DESIGNED FOR FURNISHING POWER FOR FARM IMPLEMENTS 


prising motor, radiator, tanks, exhaust 
box and two pulleys, occupies an overall 
length of not more than 2 feet 6 inches. 
Some of the Steam Tractors 

In the steam tractor section English 
firms occupy a rather important position, 
no fewer than six firms, all of them un- 
known here a year ago, showing their 
models in the exhibition grounds. French 
firms have not paid much attention to 
this branch of engineering, but on the 
contrary, have devoted themselves to the 
development of the internal combustion 
motor and its application to all branches 
of agriculture. Motor trucks are not a 
very important section, yet particular in- 
terest attaches to the Renault stand be- 
eause of the presentation of an agricul- 
tural truck differing in many respects 
from any previous model built at this fac- 
tory. The motor is the standard four- 
cylinder type of 3.5 by 4.7 inches bore 
and stroke, but instead of being under 
a bonnet is carried under the driver’s 
seat, with the tubular radiator back of 
the seat and projecting slightly on each 
side. The dash is made to carry the gas- 


THE BAJAC HOE OR CULTIVATOR WHICH WAS EXHIBITED AT THE FRENCH 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW 


oline and oil tanks: The arrangement 
is one which gives full protection of the 
mechanism and radiator, and although 
this latter has half of its surface hid- 
den, it evidently gives sufficient cooling, 
for the truck has been under test in hilly 
districts for more than a year. 

Another new feature is the use of 
metal-shod wheels, both front and rear, 
this being the first truck offered to the 
public by the Renault firm without rubber 
tires. The rear axle is a special type, 
which, up to the present, has only been 
employed on a few 5-ton trucks, but is 
now employed on a 3-ton model. The 
differential housing is carried within a 
forged cradle, with the two arms bored 
out to receive the driving shafts. There 
is a double reducing gear within the 
housing. 

Other Uses for Trucks 

A few makers have sought to produce 
a truck capable of other service than 
transporting goods. The Leroy is an ex- 
ample, for it consists of an ordinary truck 
with platform type of body, having a 
two-cylinder, 4.3 by 5.1-inch vertical mo- 
tor in front, with transmission by longi- 
tudinal shaft and final drive by a single 
chain. The driving shaft is back of the 
axle, and this latter is of the revolving 
type without a differential. It is con- 
sidered that in view of the low speed 
and the absence of rubber tires such an 
organ is unnecessary. As described, it is 
an ordinary type of truck. But in addi- 
tion there are winding drums and a pul- 
ley mounted on the longitudinal shaft and 
capable of being locked with it or dis- 
connected. The winding drums, provided 
with steel cables, are used for plowing 
operations and the pulley allows any suit- 
able machinery to be driven by means 
of belt connection. The longitudinal shaft 
is geared down 2-to-1 and in addition the 
four speeds can be taken advantage of 
for either the drums and pulley or for 
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3AUCHE-MONNIER SINGLE-CYLINDER MOTOR HOE, WHICH IS EASILY MOVED. TONY-PEUGEOT-IUBERT POWER PLANT INTER- 


propelling the truck: A unique portable 
saw mill is provided by the Xeres com- 
pany in the form of a horse-drawn truck 
with a twin-cylinder motor installed under 
the driver’s seat and a platform at the 
rear on which is mounted a band saw. It 
is worthy of mention that the radiator, 
carried at the front of the truck, is of 
the familiar plain, circular, copper-tube 
type, with a fan in the middle, already 
mentioned as used on the Paris buses. 
Up to the present the steam tractor 
has been used exclusively for driving 
threshing machines. With a view to econ- 
omy the French firm of Allard & Savarit 
has adopted a single-cylinder de Dion mo- 
tor to be mounted on the side of the 
threshing machine and driving it through 
worm gearing with a suitable reduction. 
It is claimed that the motor with its 
gearbox attached can be fitted to the 
threshing machine by a_ village black- 





ESTS MANY FRENCH FARMERS 


smith, and when not required for this 
purpose can be mounted on a suitable bed 
and employed for driving other machin- 
ery by means of belt connection. It is 
obviously much cheaper to buy and main- 
tain than a steam tractor, and so far as 
can be judged by the demonstrations at 
the exhibition, works satisfactorily. 
Motor Plows on Exhibition 

Of the four or five motor plows on 
view the most original undoubtedly was 
the Benedetti, a huge machine with 
wheels nearly 6 feet in diameter, having 
a four-cylinder motor on one end of the 
chassis and a radiator at each end. Both 
front and rear wheels are steering and 
both sets can be driven, thus allowing 
the machine to move in either direction. 
For this purpose there is a central steer- 
ing column with two steering wheels, one 
being used for each direction. There are 
plows at both ends of the machine, ¢a- 


pable of being raised or lowered, as de 
sired. Thus, when arriving at the end of 
the field, the plows which have been 
towed are raised, the opposite set low- 
ered, and the machine brought back tail 
first. When used as a tractor both sets 
of plows are raised and the machine has 
the advantage in this condition of being 
turned in a very small radius owing to 
its two sets of steering wheels and short 
wheelbase. 

The Landrin motor plow is one which 
has been on the market for some time. 
It consists of a tractor with four-cylin- 
der motor forward, with a set of steel 
disks at the rear driven by enclosed shaft 
and suitable gearing. In this case, too, 
the plow can be disconnected, converting 
the apparatus into a light tractor. 

Motor Hoe a Novelty 

The Bajac is another well-established 

machine in which winding drums are used 





RENAULT SOLID STEEL TIRE TRUCK WITH MOTOR UNDER SEAT. XERES PORTABLE SAWMILL, WHICH IS USED IN CONNECTION 


WITH A HORSE-DRAWN TRUCK 
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for plowing. The same firm has produced 
a motor hoe, comprising a chassis with 
two-cylinder Gnome motor in front and 
with drive through a clutch and 
three-speed gearset to external gearing 
on the rear wheels. The hoe is attached 
behind the machine, which is really a 
simple type of tractor, and is capable of 
being raised or lowered to the required 
depth. 

A novel outfit was to be found in a me 
chanical clipper. On a horse-drawn plat 
form was mounted a small single-cylinder 
vertical motor driving an overhead shaft 
from which four clipping machines re- 
ceived their power. The clippers had 
long arms, with universal joints allowing 
them to be turned in 
flexible transmission. 
machine was 


cone 


direction and 
In front of 
a platform to receive the 
operated upon. The 
were sufficiently long to reach an animal 
too big to be laid on the bench. 


any 
each 


animal to be arms 


PERMIT GRANTED FOR RACE 

Philadelphia. Pa., Mareh 12—Notwith 
standing persistent rumors are to the ef- 
fect that the holding of the Fairmount 
Park race next fall will pass out of the 
control of the Quaker City Motor Club, 
application vesterday was granted to the 
club by the 


Fairmount Park commission- 
over the 
Saturday, October 7, 
view of the fact that the club 
has conducted the event for 3 years with 


unusual 


ers to hold the usual road 
200-mile 


and in 


race 


eourse on 


success, it 


hardly is likely any 
change will be made. 


FACTS ABOUT BELGIAN CARS 

3russels, March 4—The average price of 
a Belgian-made four-cylinder chassis for 
the current year is $1,882, while the price 
of a six-cylinder chassis is $2,625. The 
highest price four-cylinder chassis is a 
Pipe, costing $5,000,.while the lowest is 
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BENEDITTI TRACTOR USED AS A PLOW AND FITTED WITH FOUR-CYLINDER MOTOR 
AND WHICH HAS RADIATOR AT EACH END OF CHASSIS 


a Miesse at $900. The highest-priced six- 


cylinder chassis is a Pipe at $3,300 and 


the cheapest one an Excelsior at $1,800. 
There now are fourteen moter car manu- 


faeturers in Belgium, and they bring out 
this year an even fifty different models. 
Three concerns make as many as five dif- 
ferent models, while the majority 
only three. 

The average bore of the Belgian four- 
cylinder chassis is 3.7 inches, and the av 
erage stroke is 4.96 inches. The motor 
with the largest bore, as well as the long- 
est stroke, is a Pipe, the rating being re- 
spectively 5.5 inches and 6.29 inches. The 
smallest bore is of 2.75 inches and the 
shortest stroke of 3.5 inches. 

Among the six-cylinder chassis the av- 
erage bore is 3.6 inches and tbh+ average 


make 


stroke is 4.96 inches. The largest bore 


.is 4.1 inches and the longest stroke 5.5 


inches, while ‘the smallest bore is 3.3 
inches and the shortest stroke is 4.3 
inches. As for the horsepower the av- 


erage, all cars included, whether fours or 
sixes, is 23.2. The highest powered car 
is a Pipe, rated at 80. The lowest pow- 
ered is an F.N., rated at 10 horsepower. 

A feature of the industry is that no 
manufacturer is now making either mono- 
eylinder or two-cylinder cars. Those which 
are sold—and there are few of them— 
are mostly French ears. 

It is estimated that the fourteen con- 
cerns will produce all told about 5,000 
ears this year, of which 1,200 will be 
made by the Minerva Motors, of Antwerp, 
all being fitted with the Knight motor. 





TONY-PEUGEOT-HUBER, WHICH CAN BE ACCESSIBLY MOUNTED ON A GUN CARRIAGE. 
AT THE PARIS AGRICULTURAL DISPLAY 


SIMONE, ANOTHERTYPE OF MOTOR SHOWN 
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SPARKING IN MOTOR COILS 

RAND Rapids, Mich.—Editor Motor 

Age—Througli the Readers’ Clearing 
House will Motor Age kindly state whether 
the current from a low-tension magneto 
passed through a master vibrator tends to 
spark at the commutator points or in any 
other way is more wearing on the commu- 
tator than if passed through four separate 
coils.—F. T. Russell. 

By low-tension magneto you undoutedly 
mean what is familiarly known as a gen- 
erator magneto. That is one intended 
solely to take the place of a battery and 
which is without make-and-break mechan- 
ism of any nature. Many of these, in 
fact practically all of them, are driven by 
belt or friction at very high speeds. It 
has been found with these different in- 
struments the best results have been ob- 
tained by using coils specially wound for 
the instrument. The winding of the coil 
being arranged to care for the peculiar 
raise of voltage in the different instru- 
ments, Where suitable coils are used 
there is no more sparking with these cur- 
rent generators where the master vibrator 
is used, than where separate coils are 
employed. 


ELECTRIC CAR LIGHTS 

Kiel, Wis.—Editor Motor Age—Kindly 
answer through the Readers’ Clearing 
House the following questions: 


1—Would electric headlights run on stor- 
age battery be satisfactory for country 
driving at night? 

2—Would the parabolic reflectors be sat- 
isfactory for converting acetylene head- 
lights into electrics? 

3—Would the light be as good as the 
acetylene tank? 

4—What are the disadvantages of the 
electric system, if any?—F. P. Kaauf. 

1—Yes. Ten to 20-candlepower electric 
headlights are entirely satisfactory. Elec- 
trie side lights should be of 3 to 6 candle- 
power and tail lamps 1 to 4 candlepower. 
A 6-volt current will do. Special storage 
batteries for lighting use are being made 
at the present time. They are designed 
to discharge faster than batteries used 
for ignition purposes, without injury to 
the plates. Durable tantalum and tung- 
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sten lamps of high efficiency are now in 
use, with a current consumption of 1 watt 
to the candlepower as compared with 3% 
watts per candlepower with ordinary car- 
bon filaments. Where a headlight is of 
more than 10-candlepower a current gen- 
erator should be used as well as the bat- 
tery. 

With an electric light you will not 
have as much spread or dispersion of light 
immediately in front of the car as with 
an acetylene lamp, but you will have a 
well-focused distant light. With Tungsten 
bulbs a 3-candlepower tail lamp will con- 
sume % ampere; a 6-candlepower 1 am- 
pere; and a 12-candlepower, 2 amperes. 
The life of the Tungsten filament is 250 
to 300 hours. 

2—It is necessary to use the parabolic 
reflector when changing from acetylene to 
electric. If you do not use it the results 
are not at all satisfactory. 

3—The light will be brighter than the 
acetylene and steadier. 

4—Perhaps the greatest disadvantage 
at present of the electric light where the 
storage battery without a current gener- 
ator is used is that the battery will dis- 
charge rapidly, particularly if high candle- 
power headlights of, say, 12 candlepower 
are used. Where a current generator is 
employed and the battery is kept up to 
charge the electric light is more steady 
and whiter than the acetylene system of 
lighting. 


WANTS PATENT INFORMATION 

Tampico, Ill.—Editor Motor Age—Will 
Motor Age give me the following informa- 
tion: 

1. Can a person get illustrations and 
descriptions of all the different patents on 
any certain machine, either pending or 
patented, from the patent office? 

2. In applying for a patent is it neces- 
sary to have a model or will sketches and 
drawings with descriptions be sufficient to 
send to the patent office? 

3. Before taking out a patent, can in- 
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FIG. 1—WIRING DIAGRAM FOR CHARGING STORAGE BATTERIES ON 104 VOLT CIR- 
CUIT WITH SIX 16-CANDLEPOWER LAMPS. SHOWING CONNECTIONS OF INSTRUMENTS 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—To the Readers of the 
Clearing House Columns: Motor Age insists 
on having bona fide signatures to all commui 
nications published in this department. It 
has been discovered that the proper signa- 
ture has not been given on many communi- 
cations, and Motor Age will not publish such 
communications, and will take steps to hunt 
down the offenders of this rule if it is 
violated. 








formation regarding the value of same be 
obtained from the patent office? 

4. Kindly give the address necessary 
in order to reach the patent office.— 
Reader. 

1. Printed pamphlets, giving all the 
claims, descriptions and illustrations of 
any one patent, can be obtained from the 
patent office at Washington upon the pay- 
ment of a nominal fee, but the pamphlet 
must be ordered by number. The numbers 
of the patent you can get from most of 
the large libraries, and where you can get 
the numbers you usually have access to 
the patent records themselves. 


2. Models are not required, but the 
description and drawings must be _ per- 
fectly clear. Information with printed 
instructions can be obtained from the 
patent office. 

3. No information as to the value of 
the patent is given by the patent office 
before the first papers are received or the 
application is filed. This can be obtained 
through a patent attorney and it is us- 
ually cheaper in the long run to retain a 
good patent lawyer to assist you in look- 
ing up prior claims and in preparing the 
application. 

4. Address, The United States Patent 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


EXCITER TO CHARGE BATTERIES 
Brighton, Ont.—Editor Motor Age—Will 
Motor Age give me information as to using 
an exciter to charge a storage battery? I 
have a dynamo of 16,000 alternations, 133 
eycles, with which we have an exciter for 
the field. The latter is 25 amperes, 104 
volts, which we have been told can be 
used to charge storage batteries of small 
voltage. I don’t understand how it can be 
arranged or connected up to do this work. 
[ want to charge a 6-volt storage battery 
of 60 or 80 amperes. I should like a sketch 
for connecting up and to know whether 
this can be done without driving the dyna- 
mo or if it could be done while driving the 
dynamo and giving out lights. We under- 
stand the exciter referred to has nothing 
to do with the lighting, further than keep- 
ing the field of the dynamo magnetized. 
Would there be any difference in the con- 
nections if this can be done while the dy- 
namo is running for lighting? I want to 
use the batteries named both on a motor 
ear and motor boats for lighting and igni- 
tion, and as I am entirely ignorant in these 
matters, information as eamplete as pos- 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—In this department 
Motor Age answers free of charge questions 
regarding motor problems, and invites the 
discussion of pertinent subjects. Corre- 
spondence is solicited from subscribers and 
others. All communications must be prop- 
erly signed, and should the writer not wish 
his name to appear, he may use any nom de 
plume desired. 








sible will be greatly appreciated.—J. H. 
Morrow. 

The 104-volt exciter can be used for 
charging storage batteries if you place a 
bank of lamps in series with the batteries 
as indicated in Fig. 1 and Fig. 2. The 
lamps should be 104-volt carbon lamps, al- 
though a difference of a few volts either 
way will not do any appreciable harm. The 
¢urrent can be taken directly off the leads 
to the fields of the alternator or separate 
leads run to the brushes of the exciter, if 
more convenient. Fig. 2 shows the ar- 
rangement in its simplest form, where 
three 32-candlepower lamps are employed 
in charging two storage cells, but at times 
it is necessary to have a closer regulation 
of the current than these lamps give and a 
bank of six 16-candlepower lamps as con- 
nected in Fig. 1 is better. With this ar- 
rangement the current can be raised in 
steps of 144 ampere by unscrewing one or 
more of the lamps. An ammeter and a 
volt-meter should be connected as shown 
in this illustration when the 32-candle- 
power lamps are used as well as with the 
smaller ones. The exciter can certainly 
be used alone and can probably be used 
to charge the batteries while it is furnish- 
ing current to the field coils of the alter- 
nator; but you may find that both alter- 
nator and exciter must be run at a slightly 
higher speed to keep the line voltage up 
to normal. Directions for charging stor- 
age batteries were given in the Readers’ 
Clearing House, Motor Age, for January 5, 
1911. 


STARTING ON MAGNETO 

Decorah, Ia.—Editor Motor Age—I have 
a 1910 model 30 Cadillac touring ear, 
equipped with a low-tension Splitdorf 
magneto and Delco ignition system with 
twelve dry cells, which has been stored in 

cold storage. I have reassembled the 
car and want to try out the motor to see 
if all parts are adjusted correctly, but 
as the dry cells are run down and I don’t 
want to buy a new set simply for this trial 
| have attempted to start on the magneto, 
but unsuccessfully. Can this be done? 
- How long should a dozen dry cells last if 
only used for starting the motor? Will 
a half dozen dry cells answer the purpose 
just as well as a dozen or will the dozen 
last longer than the half dozen for the 
Same amount of work ?—Subscriber. 

You should be able to start on the mag- 
ucto by spinning the motor and priming 
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it if necessary. A dozen dry cells ought 
to last for starting 6 months at least if 
they were in good condition when in- 
stalled and have been kept dry and not 
short-circuited. Dry cells deteriorate 
with age and it is probable that for start- 
ing alone six cells will last as long as 
twelve. Where they are used for con- 
tinuous ignition they do not have-time to 
get old before they are used up and two 
sets of six cells in series, with the sets 
connected in parallel or multiple will give 
much longer service than a single battery 
of six cells. 








A NEW DEPARTMENT 


During the touring season Motor 
Age will conduct each week a touring 
department for the benefit of readers 
interested in motor car routes and 
road conditions... Communications on 
this subject, therefore, will appear in 
the Routes and Touring Information 
department, beginning with this issue, 
pages 24 and 25. Questions and sug- 
gestions as to new or better routes 
and touring in general are invited and 
should be addressed to the Routes and 
Touring Information department. 




















SELF-STARTER ON FORD CARS 

3ay City, Tex.—Editor Motor Age—Will 
Motor Age answer through the Readers’ 
Clearing House the following questions: 

1—Where can I get information on self- 
starter for a model T Ford? 

2—Are these self starters reliable? 

3-—-How can I get started in the racing 
business? 

4—When will the E-M-F Co. have its 
motor cycle ready for the market, and 
what is it like?—French. 

1—Self-starters were fully described in 
Motor Age for February 9. 

2—Starters that work well on one car 
will not always give satisfaction on others. 
Some of them can not readily be applied 
to your make of car. Motor Age suggests 
that you take the question up with the 
manufacturers of the ear. 
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3—The surest way to get into the rac- 
ing business is to secure employment in 
the testing department of a factory. This 
usually presupposes a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the construction of the car ob- 
tained by actual work in the factory. A 
more expensive and less certain method 
is to purchase 1 high-powered car and go 
in for amateur races. If a mark is made 
in these, graduation into the ranks of the 
professionals is almost sure to follow. 

4—The Flanders Motorcycle Co. expects 
to have machines on the market by the 
middle of the summer. No details as to 
its construction have been given out as 
yet. Motor Age knows of no motor cycle 
to be made by the E-M-F Co. 


EMPIRE MISSES ON LOW 


Geneva, Ind. — Editor Motor Age — 
Please answer the following questions in 
Motor Age through the Clearing House 
columns: 

1—I have a 1910 model Empire which 
misses on low speed and cannot locate the 
trouble. Can Motor Age give me the 
remedy? 

2—What should be the distance of spark- 
ing gap of the spark plug for the best re- 


.sult in an Empire car using the Remy 


system? 

3—What size plug is used in an Empire 
motor 1910? The plug used does not seem 
to be of. standard thread.—Reader. 

1—The trouble is undoubtedly with your 
ignition. It may be the spark plug gap is 
not accurate enough or the breaker points 
in the magneto may be at fault. 

2—The spark gap should be 1-32 inch, or 
approximately the thickness of an ordinary 
business card. 

3—On this model the large size metric 
thread is used on the spark plug. Motor 


Age is not certain whether it is approxi- 
mately a three-quarter or %-inch size. 


DISPLACEMENT AND POWER 
Johnstown, N. Y.—Editor Motor Age— 
Through the Readers’ Clearing House will 
Motor Age answer tho following questions: 
1—Of what use is the knowledge of the 
piston displacement, and can the horse- 
power of a motor be determined from it? 
2—What is the most accurate way of 
finding the horsepower by means of 
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FIG. 2—SIMPLE WIRING CONNECTIONS FOR CHARGING STORAGE BATTERIES WITH 
32-CANDLEPOWER LAMPS FROM THE 104-VOLT EXCITER OF AN A. C. GENERATOR 
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an accepted horsepower formule ?—Reader. 

1—Piston displacement gives a clew to 
the approximate horsepower a motor should 
develop, and has been considered the best 
means of classifying motors’ for speed con- 
tests. It would be impossible with the 
present horsepower formula rating to clas- 
sify according to horsepower because suffi- 
cient recognition is not taken of the length 
of the stroke, and so motors with long 
strokes would be greatly benefited by such 
a classification. It is assumed that if two 
four-cylinder motors have a piston displace- 
ment of 470 cubic inches each they ought 
to give approximately the same _horse- 
power, and where one gives more power 
than the other it should be a criterion of 
better design and workmanship. At present 
there is little done in the matter of obain- 
ing horsepower from piston displacement. 
It will be impossible to do this until a 
rational horsepower formula is devised to 
take into consideration both the bore and 
stroke of a motor, and as soon as this is 
done it will then be possible to arrange a 
ready method of converting piston displace- 
ment into horsepower. 

2—The decepted horsepower formula of 
today is: 
a xX ON 





H. P.= 
2.5 
in which 
D=The diameter in inches. 
N=Number of cylinders. 
2.5=A constant. 

Cashion, Okla.—Editor Motor Age—In 
the Glidden and other motor car contests 
is there any record kept of total gasoline 
and lubricating oil consumption, and also 
gasoline consumption per 100 pounds, 
weight of car and load? If so, give some 
of the recent records. 

Give the alleged advantages and disad- 
vantages of the high and low tension mag- 
neto ignition. Does Motor Age know of a 
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TABLE SHOWING AMOUNT OF GASOLINE CONSUMED ON TOUR 
Car Make of 1st 2d 3d 4th 5th Gals. Car 
No. Car Carbureter day day day day by | Total weight 

Abbott-Detroit Be a ere 17.25 16.00 14.50 15.00 21.60 84.85 3,410 

4 Cunningham .. .Stromberg....17.00 15.00 10.00 20.00 21.8 83.80 4,930 

6 Halladay ..::.....% Schebler 18.00 14.00 20.50 19.75 23.00 95.25 3,950 

it GERUOOR Hoon ckeet Schebler 13.00 18.00 17.00 19.00 21.20 88.20 3,590 

SB POS Sc 2s oo Excelsior 10.00 18.00 20.00 15.00 18.70 81.70 3,710 

D Tenperial oc asics nse Rayfield ..... 14.00 22.00 19.00 13.5 18.8 87.30 3,560 

A AG. ie Ses. se eke Schebler .....17.00 20.00 19.00 20.5 22.3 98.80 re 

11 Abbott-Detroit Bi. 2 aaa ee 15.00 -14.00 15.00 16.5 17.5 78.00 3,430 

Me SASMEe ciesiese eee Stromberg 15.00 14.25 19.00 18.00 21.60 88.85 4,000 
RO AONE eas is o's ee Rayfield ..... 10.00 10.00 10.00 15.00 15.00 60.00 3,269 
Fs Rigo CS, a a Rayfield ..... 18.5 14.00 15.00 15.00 17.5 80.00 3,680 
BO? WRONG oh vos oe ae Stromberg ...14.00 16.00 15.00 15.00 21.25 81.25 3,960 
104 Moune. 36656 cs ee Schebler .....14.00 13.00 14.00 13.00 16.4 70.40 3,550 
NG GET os ss scbs de ee Stromberg 17.00 16.00 18.00 17.00 18.75 86.75 3,590 
O08 “MOURG 2.556505 508 Schebler 11.00 138.00 11.25 14.00 16.6 65.85 3,210 
307 Case ...........cwerOImpere 22.00 23.00 22.00 23.5 16.6 107.10 3,630 
208: Imperial. ..3.0%:.5 55 Rayfield 10.00 138.00 14.00 14.00 16.6 67.6 3,070 
110 Speedwell ........ Schebler’.....17.00 13.00 25.5 17.00 34.5 107.00 3,510 
Tp a 6 Se Schebler .....16.00 15.00 14.25 15.00 16.00 76.25 2,540 
PS. Seer i oes Kingston ....13.00 13.00 15.00 17.00 17.1 75.10 3,040 
a te Kingston 13.00 14.00 138.00 13.75 15.50 69.25 3,040 
117 Haynes ......schebler .....10.00 10.00 15.00 18.00 20.9 73.90 3,170 
S59 ERO a5 a s3. ee Schebler ..... 9.00 17.00 14.00 17.00 19.4 76.40 3,590 














spring wheel in successful use?—H. A. P. 

1—No record is kept of the gasoline con- 
sumption in the Glidden tour. Practically 
the only long-distance reliability run of 
which gasoline consumption is recorded, is 
the Chicago reliability, which is a 5-day run 
of 1,000 miles. The amount of gasoline con- 
sumed on the different days by the different 
ears is given in the table on this page. The 
weight of the ear is also given. This table 
shows the number of gallons of gasoline 
consumed each day on the tour. The daily 
distances were: First, 193.6; 167.7 second 
day; third, 205.5; fourth, 215.9; fifth, 237.3. 

2—Your question regarding high and low- 
tension ignition is not clear..Do you want 
to know the difference between the advan- 
tages of the high-tension magneto as com- 
pared with the low-tension magneto for a 
jump spark system of ignition, or do you 
want to know the difference with advan- 
tages of a high-tension ignition system as 


compared with the low-tension ignition. 


When you compare the high-tension mag- 
neto with the Jow-tension 


magneto when 
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FIG. 83—TUBULAR RADIATOR. FIG. 4—CELLULAR RADIATOR. FIG. 5—RADIATOR WITH 
ZIG-ZAG TUBES, GIVING THE HONEYCOMB EFFECT 


used for jump spark systems, the point of 
advantage in the high-tension one is that 
you do not need transformer coils on the 
dash, and consequently your wiring is sim 
plified, being confined to leads direct from 
the magneto distributor to the spark plug, 
together with a lead for the switch. With 
the low-tension magnéto vou must have a 
transformer or step-up coil on the dash or 
some other part of the car, and consequent- 
ly require extra wiring for this. The real 
differences between the high and low-ten- 
sion magneto were clearly defined in Motor 
Age issue January 26, pages 54, 59, 56, 57, 
58 and 59. 

3—Motor Age has not followed the prob- 
lem of the spring wheel sufficiently closely 
to answer your question. 


TYPES OF RADIATORS 

Bardstown, Ky.—Editor Motor Age— 
Through the Readers’ Clearing House will 
Motor Age answer the following questions: 

1—Which is the more expensive to 
manufacture, a semi-floating or a floating 
type of rear axle? 

2—If the cellular radiator is more ef- 
ficient and more expensive,, why do so 
many cars use the honeycomb type? 

3—Which is the most expensive type of 
cylinder to manufacture, the L, T or valve 
in-the-head ? 

4—Why is there a difference in a six- 
cylinder 50-horsepower, and a four-cylin 
der, 50-horsepower car, such as the 191} 
Pope-Hartford machines, according to the 
A. il. A. Mi, rating? , 

5—Does a six pull better than a four?- 
Claude W. Wilson. 

1—The floating rear axle is the more 
expensive to manufacture on account ol 
the larger number of parts that go into 
its make-up. The difference between the 
floating and semi-floating types of real 
axles was discussed in the Readers’ Clear- 
ing House, Motor Age, for February 16, 
1911, 

2—The terms cellular and honeycomb, 4° 
applied to radiators, refer to the same type. 
Radiators are usually divided into 
types, the cellular or honeycomb and the 
tubular, shown in Fig. 3 and Fig. 
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respectively. There is a third type in 
which the water circulation is like that 
in the tubular radiator, but whose general 
appearance is much like that of the cellu- 
lar radiator. This is the radiator in which 
zig-zag pipes are arranged vertically as 
shown in Fig. 5, and should be classed as 
a tubular radiator, although it is often 
called honeyeomb. In order to grasp the 
difference between a cellular and tubular 
construction, it must be borne in mind that 
in the radiator the hot water enters at 
the top, passes downward through it and 
out at the bottom to the waterjackets, be- 
coming cooler in its progress. In a tubular 
radiator, if vertical tubes are used, the 
water can pass downward through all of 
the forty or more tubes. If one tube be- 
comes clogged up, all of the water must go 
through the other thirty-nine. Each tube 
is a separate path through the radiator. 
In the cellular radiator the water passages 
constitute a system of spaces or cells much 
like the cellular construction of plants or 
the wax comb in which honey is stored. 
Usually cellular radiators are formed in 
three or four divisions, as indicated by 
the horizontal lines across the radiator. 
Where these lines cross the radiator there 
are open horizontal passages through which 
the water may flow from one side to the 
other. In each division there is a series 
of zig-zag water spaces. In some types 
these spaces are really zig-zag tubes, but 
in others they offer not only an up and 
down path for the water, but also inter- 
connect to give a horizontal flow as well. 
Tubular radiators may be built up of tubes 
placed either vertically or horizontally, 
und which run through fins, as shown in 
Fig. 7, to assist in radiating the heat. 
The true cellular or honeycomb type of 
radiator is not only more efficient, but is 
more expensive to construct, and is found 
more generally on the higher-priced cars. 

3—The T-head motor 
pensive type to construct. 

t{—The A. L, A. M. formula takes into 
account only the bore and number of cyl- 
inders of the motor and does not consider 
the stroke. In motors having a stroke 
much in excess of the bore, the A. L. A. M. 
rating is usually a little low. The four- 
cylinder motor to which you refer has a 
bore of 4%, inches and a stroke of 5% 
inches, and is rated by this formula at 
30.1 horsepower. The six-cylinder motor, 
1.» by 5% inches in size, is rated at 44.6 
horsepower. One of the accepted formulas 
Which take the stroke into consideration 
x.ves 56 horsepower for the four-cylinder 
niotor and 66 horsepower for the six-cylin- 
vr motor, 


is the most ex- 


—In a six-cylinder motor the power im- 
» ises come at more frequent intervals 
n in a four-cylinder motor of the same 
power, and the action is smoother and 
idier. There is a less chance of stalling 
motor and it pulls better, especially at 
‘vy speeds. It is easier to start and has 
tore flexibility than the four-cylinder 


tuctor, In a six-eylinder motor some one 
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of the cylinders is exerting power at any 
time. The disadvantages are the higher 
cost and the greater multiplication of 
parts. ; 


TIMING OF MAGNETO 


Merkel, Tex—Editor Motor Age— 
Please answer through the Readers’ Clear- 
ing House the following question: Are all 
magnetos which are used on four and six- 
cylinder motor cars timed so that their 
operating shaft revolves at one-half the 
speed of the motor erankshaft on the 
four-cycle type, and the same speed as the 
erankshaft on motors of the two-cycle 
type ?—Subscriber. 


The magneto need not revolve at just 
twice the speed of the crankshaft in a 
four-cycle motor unless the distributer is 
on the same shaft. The distributer must 
revolve at twice the speed of the crank- 
shaft in a four-cycle motor and at the 
same speed in a two-cycle motor. If the 
magneto and distributer are on separate 
shafts in a two-cycle motor the former 
may be designed for any speed. 
OFFSET CRANKSHAFTS 

Chicago, Ill—Editor Motor Age—I no- 
tice the inquiry of Ben. W. Pinkley in the 
issue of Motor Age of March 2, and as I 
long have been interested in the problem 
from a design standpoint I should like to 
point out for the readers of Motor Age 
some of the advantages of this type of 
motor. Aside from the mechanical advan- 
tage of applying the force of the explo- 
sion against the crankshaft when it is in 
a position to use the power to produce 
rotation, there are two other points which, 
while not so apparent as the one just men- 
tioned, are easily explained from the ac- 
companying diagrams. They consist of an 
increased length of stroke and a greater 
allowable time element in which to operate 
the valve mechanism, especially the ex- 
haust valve, without the loss of power 
entailed by pre-exhaust, as in the radial 
motor. 
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FIG. 6—ILLUSTRATING TRAVEL OF PIS- 
TON WITH OFFSET CRANKSHAFT 
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First, let us discuss the increased length 
of stroke or piston travel. In the radial 
engine it is evident that the piston travel 
ean only be twice the throw of the crank- 
shaft or, in the diagram, 6 inches. In the 
other type illustrated it is proven, as fol- 
lows, that the piston travel is greater. 
For the sake of convenience an exagger- 
ated offset of 4 inches is assumed. It will 
be noted that had this offset been drawn 
to scale the line AX would have fallen 
without the crankpin cirele. Then, by the 
square on the hypotenuse method, when 
the piston is at the highest point in its 
stroke A, the distance (XA‘*) is equal to 

(AC + CO)? — OX? = 

(12” + 3”)? — (4”)*? = 225—16 
or XA = 14.46”. 

Then (XB)* is equal to 

(DB — DO)? — (OX)? 

(12” — 3”)? — (4”)? = 81 — 16 = 65”. 
or XB = 8.06”. 

The piston travel then is equal to the 
difference between AX and BX, or 14.46” 
—8.06”=6.4”, or nearly %4” greater in this 
assumed case. Of course, this is not the 
actual condition in any of the commercial 
types of offset motor. 

The second point of advantage probably 
is the most important, and that is the in- 
creased effective length of power applica- 
tion. In the diagram of the radial engine 
the point E represents the point in the 
revolution of the crankshaft where the 
exhaust valve begins to open in order to 
avoid raising the valve against an increas- 
ing pressure in the cylinders, as would oc- 
eur should it not begin to rise until the 
point D was reached, or at 180 degrees. 
Giving the offset engine the same lead to 
the exhaust valve as the radial motor, it 
is evident that the valve will start rising 
at E, but the point E is the same circular 
distance from C as the point E in the 
radial motor. Therefore, an increased ef- 
fective are of power application is secured 
by an amount of E/E.—F. J. Wilke. 
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IG. 7—DETAIL OF TUBULAR RADIATOR 
SHOWING THE FINS 


















in this department Motor Age will glve 
information on routes and touring conditions. 
Suggestions on new or better routes are in- 
vited. All communications must be prop- 
erly signed, as an evidence of good faith, 
but should the writer not wish his name to 
appear, he may use any nom de plume desired. 
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_ WATERLOO, IA., TO THE COAST 
-ATERLOO, Io.—Editor Motor Age— 
Through the Readers’ Clearing House 
will’ Motor Age kindly give me a route, 
mentioning each town and city, from 
Waterloo, Ia., to Los Angeles, Calif. At 
this time of the year, it would be impos- 
sible, we suppose, to go by way of Den- 
ver, but is there a route laid out so a 
person could go that way in the summer 
time? If so, we would like to know 
both routes—Cedar Valley Auto Co. 
you wish to travel over the river-to-river 
road, which is so well liked and so much 
used by motorists, journey southwest from 
Waterloo to Hudson, Reinbeck, Grundy 
‘Center. Conrad, Marshalltown, State Cen- 
ter, Colo, Nevada, Ames, Ankeny, reach- 
ing Des Moines, where you strike the 
famous road crossing the state of Iowa to 
Jouncil Bluffs, passing through Adel, Red- 
field, Monteith, Guthrie Center, North 
Branch, Brayton, Lorah, Atlantic, Marne, 
Walnut, Minden, Underwood, Weston to 
‘Council Bluffs. 

A very good route to follow would be to 
travel to Cedar Falls, New Hartford, 
Parkersburg, Austinville, Iowa Falls, 
Williams, Webster City, Fort Dodge, 
‘Grand Junction, Seranton, Ralston, Car- 
roll, Denison, Dunlap, Logan, Loveland, 
‘Crescent, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Elkhorn, 
Fremont, Schuyler, Columbus, Silver 
‘Creek, Clarks, Chapman, Alda, Shelton, 
Kearney, Elm Creek, Lexington, Willow 
Island, Gothenburg, North Platte, Paxton, 
Brule, Julesburg, Cheyenne (Wyo.), Lara- 
mie, Rawlins, Rock Springs, Granger, 
Evanston, Ogden (Utah), Kelton, Battle 
Mountain (Nev.), Lovelock, Reno, Colfax 
¢Cal.), and San Francisco. 

The trip from San Francisco is a pleas- 
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THE TOURING DEPARTMENT 


The many requests for information 
in regard to the best routes for tours 
and the road conditions in all parts 
of the country have induced Motor 
Age to provide a separate department 
for the discussion of touring questions. 
This department will appear each 
week during the touring season. It 
is open to the readers of Motor Age 
and suggestions on new or improved 
routes and road conditions, with or 
without maps, are _ invited. These 
columns are for the benefit of the 
readers and are to be used by them 
for the assistance of the other read- 
ers. It is the intention of Motor Age 
to include each week one or two maps 
of routes between different points, 
which will later be combined in a gen- 
eral map showing the best tours 
throughout the country. 

In many cases, recourse will be had 
to the Official Automobile Blue Book 
for routes and maps, but lack of space 
will prevent some specific information, 
such as the milage from town to town. 
These will be found more in detail in 
the Official Automobile Blue Book. 




















ant one. If San Francisco is not desired 
to be included, take a short cut from Og- 
den to Salt Lake City, Ely, Goldfield, In- 
dependence, Mojave to Los Angeles. At 
Goldfield you will strike a toll road lead- 
ing to Independence, and ©n the road to 
Mojave you will find statioued at fre- 
quent intervals the water stations and 
supply camps of the Owens river acque- 
duct. This route eliminates traveling 
through Death valley, a distance of ap- 
proximately 500 miles of desert, with 
water holes 30 to 50 miles apart. It is 
advisable to follow the Southern Pacific 
tracks from Mojave to Los Angeles. If 
valley to Los Angeles. If you wish to 
take in Denver you can continue follow- 
ing the Glidden tour route from Jules- 
burg through Sedgwick, Crook, Powell, 
Sterling, Merino, Hillrose, Fort Morgan, 
Moreville, Bennett, Watkins, and Sable. 
Motor Age is advised by motorists that 
a better route from Julesburg to Denver 
is by way of Cheyenne, Wyo., a distance 
of 35 or 50 miles further, thus avoiding 
the sand in and about Fort Morgan. An 
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FROM WATERLOO, IOWA, TO LOS ANGELES ‘BY 
WAY OF DENVER. SOLID LINES SHOW PRE- 
FERRED ROUTE AND DOTTED LINES ALTER- 
NATIVE ROUTE BETWEEN TERMINAL POINTS 
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ideal road into Denver from Cheyenne is 
through Fort Collins and Estes Park. You 
could not do any better than go back to 
Cheyenne and follow the route mapped 
out to Los Angeles, for the remainder of 
the journey. 

Specific information on the section from 
Waterloo to Denver can be secured from 
the Official Automobile Blue Book, which 
gives the condition of the roads, the 
mileage from town to town, maps and 
such information that is appreciated by 
all tourists. 

A COAST ROUTE 

White Salmon, Wash.—Editor Motor 
Age—In my opinion there is no doubt as 
to the practicability of a trip by motor 
ear from Portland, Oregon, to Old Mexico. 
My wife and I recently made the trip. 
We left Portland November 2nd in the 
rain and good roads were found until we 
reached Cottage Grove. From that point 
through the Cow Creek canyon the roads 
were so heavy in many places that the 
axles dragged in the mud. In the short 
period of 31% hours we crossed the Siskiyou 
mountains, on November 6. The roads 
there were steep, but the roadbed was 
hard and in good condition. The toll 
charge for keeping up this road is well 
expended. 

From Dunsmuir, Cal., through the Sierra 
Nevada mountains, we found very nar 
row roads with jack-knife curves. These 
roads, though, are not dangerous if one 
takes the precaution to drive slowly and 
keep rigid control of his car. It is im- 
portant to keep the horn in frequent use 
in order to give timely warning to team- 
sters, to effect a passing on the steep and 
narrow grades. 

In California we found that each culvert 
has a railing at either end, usually painted 
white, so that tourists can readily discern 


the culverts before striking them. rhis 
is entirely contrary to the custom in 
southern Oregon. There are no rai'izs 


on the culverts there and we often ion 
a raise or a drop of 6 inches or more 12 
running off and on cuiverts. 
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From Redding to San Diego we took the 
valley route, passing through Sacramento, 
Fresno, Bakersfield, and over Newhall 
grade into Los Angeles. After leaving 
Redding there are motor car road signs 
to guide the motorist. From Los Angeles 
southward the Southern California Auto- 
mobile Association has posted elaborate 
road signs showing curves, grades, rail- 
road crossings, approaching towns, con- 
venient repair shops and countless other 
details of value to motorists. 

We made several trips into Old Mexico 
from San Diego, but because of the politi- 
cal uprising there did not venture very 
far into the interior. We returned to 
San Francisco via the coast route, and had 
a week’s pull of it through the adobe in 
the rain. The less said of this route the 
better. Our advice to motorists contem- 
plating this trip is use the valley route 
by all means and shun the coast road. 
The latter route embraces three mountain 


naw, Rhome, Decatur, Sunset, Fruitland, 
Stoneburg, Terral, Ryan, Hastings, Tem- 
ple, Lawton, Apache, Anadarko, Chicka- 
sha, Pocasett, Mineo, El Reno, Yukon, 
Oklahoma City, Britton, Guthrie, Orlando, 
Enid, Pond Creek, Medford, Renfrow, 
Caldwell, South Haven, Wellington, Riv- 
erdale, Wichita, Newton, Peabody, Clem- 
ents, Cottonwood Falls, Emporia, Waverly, 
Williamsburg, Ottawa, Wellsville, Olathe, 
Shawnee, Merriam, Kansas City, Inde- 


pendence, Blue Springs, Grain Valley, Oak © 


Grove, Odessa, Mayview Station, Higgins- 
ville, Corder, Blackburn, Mt. Leonard, 
Marshall, Slater, Glasgow, Armstrong, 
Yates, Higbee, Clarke, Mexico, Martins- 
burg, Wellsville, Montgomery, New Flor- 


ence, Jonesburg, Warrenton, Wright, 


Wentzville, Cottleville, St. Charles, Wells- 
ton, St. Louis. 

This route is not a very direct one, but 
is recommended because of better roads 
than are on the air-line route from Dallas 











ROUTE FROM DECORAH, IOWA, TO JACK- 
SONVILLE, FLORIDA 


rauges and a great deal of bad road. Our 
trip carried us 3,887 miles, and we expe- 
riexced no trouble and are all ready for 
another trip.—H. W. Day. 


HOUSTON TO ST. LOUIS 

McAllen, Tex.—Editor Motor Age—Will 
Motor Age or some kindly disposed mo- 
tor'st give me a route from Houston, Tex., 
to st. Louis, Mo.?—Robert D. Day. 

From Houston, Tex., follow the line of 
the H. & T. C. R. R. to Dallas, then from 
this point motor via Lawton, Oklahoma 
City, Wichita and Kansas City to St. 
Louis, passing through Fort Worth, Sagi- 
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to St. Louis, Mo. 
tour route of 1910 from Dallas to Kan- 
sas City; and from Kansas City to St. 
Louis the route is that of the Official Au- 
tomobile Blue Book, published at 1200 


This is the Glidden 


Michigan avenue, Chicago. The roads are 
satisfactory in dry weather, but bad—in 
fact, impossible—in wet weather. 


GOOD ROADS PLANS 

Benton Harbor, Mich.—Editor Motor Age 
—Below is a copy of the petition circu- 
lating here to have the money that is 
paid for motor car licenses and other mo- 
tor vehicles to be returned to the county 
from which it was sent to be used for the 
betterment of highways in such county: 

‘“We, the undersigned residents of the 
state of Michigan, residing in Berrien 
county, respectfully ask that you use your 
influence and do what you can to cause 
the present law to be amended in such a 
manner that it shall provide that the 
money received for licenses for motor cars 
and other motor vehicles shall be returned 
to the county from which it was sent, to 
be used for the betterment of highways in 
such county.’’ 

I thought perhaps readers of Motor Age 
in other parts of this state might wish to 
know what we are doing here and that 
they could take this matter up by a peti- 
tion.—W. H. Woodley. 


DECORAH, IOWA, TO FLORIDA 


Decorah, Ia.—Editor Motor Age—Will 
Motor Age give me the shortest and best 
route from here to the mouth of the St. 
John’s river, Florida, naming the towns 
passed through and, if possible, the road 
conditions as far as snow is concerned.— 
Subscriber. “ 

From Decorah go to Oelwein and thence 
to Independence, Winthrup, Mason, Man- 
chester, Dyersville, Dubuque, Hazel Green, 
Warren, Nora, Lena, Freeport, Rockford, 
Belvidere, Marengo, Elgin, Addison, May- 
wood, Chicago, Hammond, Dyer, Crown 
Point, Shelby, Virgie, Walcott, Montmo- 
renci, LaFayette, Frankfort, Kirlin, In- 
dianapolis, Southport, Franklin, Taylors- 


ville, Columbus, Jonesville, Seymour, 
Uniontown, Scottsburg, Underwood, Mem- 
phis, New Albany, Louisville, Bards- 


town, Cave City, Bowling Green, Nash- 
ville, Fayetteville, Huntsville, Seottsboro,. 
Bridgeport, Jasper, Chattanooga, Lafay- 


ette, Rome, Marietta, Atlanta, Griffin, 
Macon, MHawkinsville, Fitzgerald, and 
Jacksonville. You might prefer to go by 


way of Savannah and follow the coast. 
from Macon, taking in Jeffersonville, Dub- 
lin, Swainsboro, Statesboro, Savannah, 
Riceboro, Darien, Brunswick, Brookman, 
Owen Ferry, King’s Ferry, Callahan, and 
Jacksonville. 
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The Step-by-Step Story in Spark Plug 
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FIG. 1—SHOWING FEATURES OF VARIOUS TYPES OF SPARK PLUG DESIGN; 1—SHELL 8, PACKING NUT N; 2—PORCELAIN WITH 
CENTRAL ELECTRODE, BRASS CAP C, BINDING POST T, BINDING NUT B; 3—ANOTHER TYPE OF PLUG PORCE- 
LAIN WITH PACKING RING R AND ASBESTOS PACKING A IN PLACE; 4—CENTRAL ELECTRODE; 5—PETTICOAT TYPE ELEC- 
TRODE; 6 AND 7—EDISON TYPE PLUG FOR DOUBLE IGNITION WITH ONE SET OF PLUGS; BRASS CAP Ci, MICA STRIP M, PORCE- 
LAIN A, TERMINAL T, CEMENT C2, MICA M1. THESE ARE THE LEADING PLUG DETAILS AS REQUIRED TODAY IN MOTOR CARS 
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HERE are few motorists and motoring 
Ki enthusiasts, if any, who do not know 
what a spark plug is and the duties it has 
to perform; but i: the question ‘‘How are 
spark plugs made?’’ were asked, there 
would be but almost as few who could give 
a satisfactory answer. As insignificant as 
the spark plug may seem to be, its manu- 
facture is not only an essential factor in 
the motor car industry, but the processes 
by which it is made involve one of the 
oldest and most interesting of the fine arts. 

It is approximated that 400,000 motor 
cars are now in use in the United States 
of America, and that 180,000 cars will be 
made for the season of 1911. Assuming 





DIE USED IN PUNCH PRESS SHOWN BE- 
LOW FOR CUTTING AND FORMING CABLD 
TERMINALS AT ONE SINGLE STROKE 


that these 580,000 cars have motors aver- 
aging four cylinders each, and that each 
car will require at least one set of plugs 
for the season which is now begun, at the 
rate of $1 per plug, the spark plug busi- 
ness from the motor car industry alone 
should amount to $2,320,000. There are in 
the United States eighty-five manufac- 
turers of spark plugs, but, perhaps, not 
more than ten cr fifteen of this number 
make every part of their plugs from the 
raw material. 

There is nothing startlingly unusual in 
the manufacture of the metal portions of 
the spark plug; but in the making of the 
earthenware insulations there is much that 





VIEW ON LEFT SHOWING OPERATORS SWEDGING ELECTRODES AND TAPPING TERMINALS; LONG BARS OF STOCK IN BACK- 
GROUND USED IN MAKING SHELLS AND PACKING NUTS; OPERATOR AT PUNCH PRESS IN CENTER MAKING PACKING RINGS; 
VIEW AT RIGHT SHOWING A BANK OF AUTOMATIC MACHINES USED IN MAKING VARIOUS METAL PARTS FOR SPARK PLUGS 
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SHOWING STEPS IN PROGRESS OF 


PORCELAIN MANUFACTURE, 











TWO TYPES OF PORCELAINS REPRESENTED, 1—BLANK OF RE- 


LIANCE TYPE OF PORCELAIN AS FORMED ON THE THROWING WHEEL; 2—UNBAKED PORCELAIN TURNED FROM BLANK WITH 


PLATINUM CENTRAL 


FORMATION OF J-D CONICAL TYPE; 4 


is unique and interesting; for it is to the 
archaeologist, rather than to the historian, 
to whom we must turn for the first chapter 
in the history of American potteries, whilst 
the origin of porcelain is ascribed to the 
Chinese prior to the fifteenth century. Dur- 
ing the prehistoric ages, of which we have 
practically no record, the Mound Builders 
made earthenware as receptacles for food 
and drink. Later, when the prehistoric 
man had gone, the Indians made and used 
such utensils, but whether they were the 
originators of their art, or learned it from 
some earlier race of people, one may only 
surmise. 


In the Jeffery-Dewitt plant is to be 


ELECTRODE IN PLACE; 


38—BAKED PORCELAIN 





HAND TOOLS USED IN GAUGING MICA 
REQUIRED, AND IN ASSEMBLING MICA 
CORES OF THE PLUGS FOR MARINE USE 


SHOWING SHRINKAGE; 4, 5 AND 6 
BLANK; 5—UNBAKED CLAY PIECE; 6—BAKED 





SIMILAR STEPS IN 
PORCELAIN IN ITS FINAL PLUG FORM 


found, not only an up-to-date equipment 
of machine tools for the manufacture of 
the metal portions of a spark plug, but 
also a most complete and systematically ar- 
ranged porcelain making outfit; and it is 
in this plant that the material for the fol- 
lowing was obtained. So let us take, for 
example, this company’s J-D plug, which 
is of conventional design, and follow the 
manufacture of its various component parts 
through the operations by means of which 
they are transformed from the raw ma- 
terial to the finished product. 

Like most other designs of spark plugs, 
it is comprised of a shell S, Fig. 1, a pack- 
ing nut or bushing N, a packing ring R of 





VIEW ON LEFT SHOWING MORE DETAIL OF THE SWEDGING, TAPPING, RIVETING AND GROOVE SAWING MACHINES MOUNTED 
ON TABLE AT LEFT OF VIEW ON OPPOSITE PAGE; VIEW ON RIGHT SIDE IS ONE OF THE THREE AUTOMATIC MACHINES USED 
IN MAKING SHELLS, PACKING NUTS AND OTHER VARIOUS METAL PARTS USED OF DIFFERENT PLUGS THAT ARE MADE 
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VIEW AT LEFT, A CORNER OF THE EXPERIMENTAL LABORATORY WHERE A CONSTANT EFFORT IS MADE TO IMPROVE THE VARI- 
OUS FEATURES ENTERING INTO THE MAKE-UP OF THE SPARK PLUG; VIEW AT THE RIGHT, A CORNER OF THE ELECTRO-PLATING 
DEPARTMENT WHERE SHELLS ARE MOUNTED UPON RACKS, THEN DIPPED IN THE VARIOUS SOLUTIONS PREPARATORY TO 
NICKEL PLATING. THE ELECTRO-PLATING PROCESS IS IDENTICAL WITH THAT IN MOTOR CAR FACTORIES AT PRESENT TIME 


metal and asbestos A, a porcelain insu- 
lator, a brass cap C for the top of the 
porcelain insulator, a binding nut, a cen- 
tral electrode and a ground electrode car- 
ried on the shell. 
Making the Sheil 

The shell is made from a rod of cold 
rolled steel which comes from the steel 
maker in the form of both 1144-inch round 
and %-inch hexagonal rods, about 11 feet 
long, either the hexagonal or round rods 
being used according to the type of shell 
required. Those having shoulders’ or 
flanges on the shell are made from 
the round stock, and those without these 
flanges, as illustrated in Fig..1, are made 
from the hexagonal stock. The flange 
of the plug above mentioned is provided for 
engines on which a packing ring is re- 
quired between ihe shoulder and the cylin- 
der to prevent leakage; and as the hex- 





agonal portion of the shell must be formed 
with a milling machine in a subsequent 
operation, on this type of plug more opera- 
tions are required to make it. 

In making the shells, four of the long 
steel rods of raw material are placed in an 
automatic machine, which transforms the 
rods into a great many almost complete 
shells. In these automatic machines, the 
shells are bored, contoured internally and 
externally and threaded internally for the 
reception of the packing nut or bushing; 
then cut off and dropped into a hopper or 
receiver placed below the machine. 

A workman gathers the shells from this 
hopper and carries them to another ma- 
chine in which the external threads are 
cut. This machine is not an automatic, 
but it is of such construction that its 
operator can cut the external threads into 
the shells with great rapidity. A _ self- 








opening die is used to facilitate the cut 
ting of the external thread. This saves 
time in not having to back off the thread; 
the die or thread cutting tool opening up 
automatically immediately the thread is 
cut, and dropping the shell into the hopper 
arranged below the machine. 
Electro-Plating the Shell 

The next operation upon the shell is 
that of drilling a small hole in the end 
for the insertion of a little piece of wire 
which forms the ground electrode; and 
then follows the final operation of the ma- 
chine department, that of smoothing up 
the sides of the hexagonal portion and 
sharp edges, preparatory to its going to the 
plating room. This is done in a disk grind- 
ing machine; the sides and edges being 
simply pressed against a swiftly revolving 
metal disk which has emery paper or cloth 
pasted onto the face of it. 





B. BLUNGER MILLS IN WHICH THE RAW MATERIALS ARE MIXED WITH WATER TO FORM SLIP; FROM THESE MILLS THE SLIP 
FLOWS THROUGH THE TROUGH T IN WHICH THE ELECTRO MAGNETS ARE PLACED, THEN THROUGH THE SIEVE S INTO THE 
AGITATOR VATS A; P IS A FILTER PRESS IN WHICH SUPERFLUOUS WATER IS REMOVED FROM THE SLIP TO FORM THE CLAY 
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IN ILLUSTRATION AT LEFT ARE THE PUG MILL P, IN WHICH BY MEANS OF 
AIR BUBBLES ARE DRIVEN FROM THE CLAY AFTER 
rHE STORAGE BINS; AT THE RIGHT ARE THE RAW MATERIALS WHICH ARE 
FORM SLIP WHICH IS THE MILKY LIQUID FROM WHICH PORCELAINS ARE MADE 


In the plating room, the first operation 
is to cleanse the oil used in the machining 
from the shells in a hot potash solution, 
then to hang the shells on racks, each of 
which holds eighteen. Sundry dippings 
into alkaline and acid baths follow, after 
each of which they are rinsed in cold 
water. Then they are placed in an electro- 
copper plating bath for a few minutes and 
a thin coat of copper applied to facilitate 
cleaning and to improve the surfaces for 
the nickel plating process. Upon taking 
the racks of shells from the copper plating 
bath, they are rinsed in cold water, then 
in a weak sulphuric acid solution to re- 
move the alkaline solutions, rinsed in cold 
water again, and hung in the electro-nickel 
plating bath for about an hour. On their 
removal from the nickel plating bath, they 
are rinsed in cold water, then in hot water 


to facilitate drying. A thorough drying 
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VIEWS OF THE THROWING ROOM: THE: FIRST VIEW AT THE LEFT SHOWING 
CENTER VIEW SHOWS THE NEXT OPERATION AFTER WEDGING, THAT OF FORMING 
WHEEL; THE VIEW AT RIGHT SHOWS OPERATOR TURNING UP 
HEAD; IN THE CENTER ILLUSTRATION THE PORCELAIN BLANK IS SHOWN ENLARGED AT THE UPPER RIGHT-HAND CORNER 
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process follows, after which the shells go 
to the buffing machine, where they are 
given a bright finish, the buffing machine 
having fast muslin wheels, 
against the fibrous edges of which the 
parts to be brightened are pressed. 

The Packing Nut 


The packing nets or bushings are made 


revolving 


from the same kind of hexagonal stock and 
in an automatic machine, in practically the 
same manner “8 the shell, and being of 
simpler design, the machine work on them 
is completed in the one machine. 

Unlike the shells, however, instead of 
being plated the packing nuts are case 
hardened. This is done by packing them 
earefully with granulated charcoal and 
bone, in cast iron hardening boxes, which 
after being sealed with fire clay, are placed 
in an oven and subjected to a white red 
heat for about 55 minutes. At the end of 
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POWERFULLY GEARED SWEEPS AND WORMS 
LEAVING THE FILTER PRESS AND CLAY DISCHARGED IN ROLLS READY FOR 
MIXED WITH WATER IN THE BLUNGER MILLS TO 
BY A MOST INTERESTING PROCESS 


this time the contents of the boxes are 
dumped quickly into water which is 
churned up by a blast of air. This com- 
pletes the hardening process and the pack- 
ing nuts are finished. 
The Packing Ring 

The packing rings are made in two oper- 
ations: First, they are cut and contoured 
to a cup shape in a large power-driven 
punch press; the sheet metal being fed to 
the punch press from ribbon-like coils, in 
which form it is obtained from the rolling 
mills. Second, the hole for the porcelain 
is made, the bottoms of the cups formed 
in the large press being punched out in 
the smaller press, thus converting the cup 
into a ring with a curved-in lower lip or 
flange. 
Brass Caps and Binding Nuts 

Automatic machines also are employed 
in making the brass caps, the raw materia] 
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FEATURES OF THE WEDGING PROCESS; THE 
PORCELAIN BLANKS IN THE THROWING 
PORCELAIN BLANKS TO FORM SHOWN SUSPENDED ABOVE HIS 
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VIEWS FROM THE LEFT TO RIGHT: FIRST, DIPPING ROOM, WHERE CLAY PIECES ARE DRIEP AND THEN DIPPED IN 


A THIN 


SLIP KNOWN AS GLAZE; SECOND, NEXT OPERATION AFTER DIPPING, THAT OF PLACING CLAY PORCELAINS INTO CRUCIBLES 


CALLED SEGGARS; THIRD, PLACING THE SEGGARS IN 


being fed to the machines in the form of 
long brass rods as in the manufacture of 
the shells. A novel feature of the machine 
type in which these caps are made is the 
method of making the threads of the bind- 
ing post. These threads are not cut with 
a die, but are rolled on with a hard tool 
steel roller which is pressed against the 
binding post while both are revolving. The 
same machines are used in making the 
binding nuts; and both the caps and bind- 
ing nuts are completed in the one machine 
and require no subsequent machine opera- 
tions. All brass parts, after being ma- 
chined, are sent to the plating room, dipped 
in an acid cleaner to remove all oil and 
dirt, rinsed in water then lacquered. The 
lacquer is to prevent tarnishing, discolor- 
ing or corrosion. 

The most important part of a spark plug, 
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KILN, IN WHICH THE CLAY 
perhaps, is the insulator of the central 
electrode; and this is made of porcelain, an 
earthenware composition somewhat similar 
to that from which cups, saucers and other 
dishes are made. 
Making the Porcelains 

Four essential requirements are neces- 
sary in the porcelains used in the make-up 
of a spark plug: They must be of the 
greatest mechanical strength so as not to 
be broken by the strains put upon them 
in the process cf assembly and while in 
service on the motor; the highest possible 
heat resisting qualities must be involved 
so that they are not cracked in service; 
their insulating properties must be of the 
highest efficiency so as to give plenty of 
resistance to the high-tension currents that 
are employed in the jump spark ignition 
systems now in use; and the composition 
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PIECES ARE BAKED TO FORM PORCETAINS 


of the porcelain must be such that it wil} 
retain its shape during the process of firing 
or baking. 

In order to make a porcelain having the 
above mentioned characteristics, much skil! 
is required in the mixture of the various 
materials. English china clay forms the 
bulk of the composition; American feld 
spar is used as the glass or flux forming 
material which cements the molecules of 
the mass together; ballelay is added to 
give plasticity to the mass and facilitate 
working it up into the required form or 
shape; flint is included in the make-up on 
account of its leat-resisting qualities, to 
increase the density of the porcelain and 
help it retain its shape during the firing 
process; and small quantities of silicates 
and oxides are employed in the mixture to 
improve the quality of the insulator. 
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LEFT VIEW: SECTION OF DECORATING ROOM WHERE ENAMEL TRADE MARKS ARE TRANSFERRED FROM COPPER PLATES TO 
POCELAINS; A, FLANNEL COVERED ROLLER USED TO TRANSFER ENAMEL FROM PLATE TO TISSUE PAPER; B, TRANSFERRING 
ENAMEL FROM TISSUE PAPER TO PORCELAINS; C, ARRANGING PORCELAINS ON. PLATES FOR DECORATING. KILN SHOWN AT 
RIGHT IN WHICH THE PORCELAINS ARE BAKED AT THE PROPER TEMPERATURES AND PROPER TIME AS DEEMED NECESSARY 
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VIEWS FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: FIRST, OPERATOR COMPLETING PLUG ASSEMBLY AND ADJUSTING PORCELAIN AND CENTRAL 
ELECTRODE; SECOND, CRIMPING TERMINAL CAPS TO COMPLETE ELECTRODE ASSEMBLY IN PORCELAINS; THIRD, TESTING 
BOARD AND SPECIAL TESTING RACK, BY MEANS OF WHICH ALL PLUGS MAY BE READILY TESTED BEFORE ITS BEING SHIPPED 


There are two stages in the process of 
spark plug porcelain manufacture. The 
first stage is tnat in which the raw ma- 
terials above mentioned are mixed, treated, 
manipulated and prepared for the firing 
process; and the second stage includes the 
firing and decorating process. The decorat- 
ing process is that in which the enameled 
trade-mark or i:ame of the plug is put on 
the porcelain. 

First Porcelain Stage 

At the beginning of the first stage, the 
raw materials which enter into the com- 
position of the clay, or ware, as it is 
called in the factory, are weighed and 
mixed in certain proportions with water. 
This mixture is put into large wooden 
tanks or vats with stirring devices ar- 
ranged in them; their construction resem- 
bling that of an ordinary ice cream freezer, 
except that they have no inner can, and 
are larger at the bottom than at the top. 
These stirring vats are known as blunger 
mills, and the thick creamy substance 
formed therein is called slip. 

When thoroughly mixed, the slip is al- 
lowed to run from the blunger mills, 
through a trough, in which a number of 
electro-magnets are arranged so that they 
extend down into the stream; their ob- 
ject being to remove all traces of iron that 
might be present. Magnets have a strong 
attraction for iron, and as the slip flows 
past and all around the magnetic poles any 
small particles of iron therein is attracted 
and adheres to them. 


Through the Agitators 


Upon leaving the trough with the mag- 
nets in it, the slip passes through a vibrat- 
ing sieve or strainer, then down into vats 
somewhat similar to the blunger mills 
which are known as agitators. Here the 
slip is constantly agitated so that. the 
heavier substances in the mixture do not 
Settle to the bottom of the tank, while it 
is being slowly pumped into a nearby ap: 


paratus known as a filter press. A large 
plunger pump is employed to draw the 
slip from the agitators and force it through 
hose into the filter press under about 60 
pounds pressure to the square inch. 
Using Filter Press 

In the filter press the pressure of 60 
pounds is maintained for about 1% hours; 
at the end of which time all superfluous 
water is driven out of the slip and a putty- 
like clay remains. The construction of the 
filter press is very simple; it consists of a 
series of frame structures that look like 
immense washboards with the legs cut off, 
their sides or partitions having that same 
ruffied appearance. These frames are 
placed one upon another so that a cell is 
formed between cach pair. Within each of 
these cells a long flat convas bag is ar- 
ranged, which is put into place as the cells 
ure formed. When the assembly of cells is 
complete, the slip is forced into the bags 
under great pressure, as described above, 
the water is squeezed out of the mass and 
through the fabric of the bags, and the 
clay remains. The bags are formed by sim- 
ply folding over the edges of a large doubled 
piece of canvas and clamping these folded 
edges between the frames, thus when the 
water is removed from the slip, the frames 
are taken apart, the bags opened up, and 
the clay readily removed. 

Expelling the Air 

From the filter press, the clay is trans- 
ferred to a pug mill, a machine which by 
means of powerfully geared sweeps and 
worms drives out air bubbles, increases 
the homogeneousness or uniformity. of 
structure of the mass, and then discharges 
it in the form of large rolls. 

The clay is then stored in large bins 
and covered with a damp cloth. It remains 
in these bins for several weeks, the longer 
the better; it being claimed that in some 
of the foreign lands from which some of 
the finest chinas are obtained, the clays 


from which they are made are allowed to 
remain in this state for generations. Like 
wine, they improve with age. 

The next step in the process is that of 
wedging. The required amount of clay for 
a’ day’s work is taken from one of the 
bins, and transferred to the wedging de- 
partment. The wedging process consists in 
kneading the clay in a manner somewhat 
similar to the -way in which a woman 
kneads bread, though in a more energetic 
manner and without sticking the fingers 
into the mass; the object being to remove 
all air bubbles and increase the uniformity 
of the material. The wedging is done on 
a substantial biock of plaster of paris, 
termed a bat. The operator takes a work- 
able quantity of clay onto this bat, cuts it 


in half with a fine wire, lifts a half above ° 


his head and forcibly brings it down onto 
the half left on the block. This action is 
repeated until all traces of air are re- 
moved and a homogeneous mass of a putty- 
like consistency obtained. 
The Throwing Room 

The clay now goes to the throwing room, 
and by means of a throwing wheel or jig- 
ger machine, is formed into cylindrical 
blanks, from which the porcelains are 
turned in subsequent operations. The 
throwing wheel has a flat revolving disk 
arranged horizontally on a vertical spin- 
dle; a skilled operator cuts off a chunk 
of clay with a wire, forms it into a ball, 
slaps it down onto the revolving disk, and 
after a few manipulations works it up into 
a cone form, sticks a slender tool axially 
down through it to make a hole through 
the center of the cylinder, cuts it off at 
about the required length and lays the 
blank upon a shelf. The process is then re- 
peated, and another blank formed; the 
clay being so manipulated that a, spiral 
grain is given to the clay, which is claimed 
to increase its strength. Several blanks, 
of course, are made from each ball of clay. 
The blanks thus formed are arranged on 
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LEFT HAND VIEW, SHOWING A SECTION OF THE STOCK ROOM, WHERE THOUSANDS OF PLUGS OF EACH TYPE ARE KEPT, READY 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT; RIGHT VIEW SHOWS CORNER OF ASSEMBLING ROOM, WHERE ELECTRODES ARE ASSEMBLED INTO 


PORCELAINS, PORCELAINS INTO SHELLS AND THE FINISHED PRODUCT PACKED IN CASES READY 


trays and allowed to dry out partially to 
a semi-plastic consistency and then placed 
in damp boxes ready for turning. 
Formed by Turning 

The turning process is identical with 
that of wood turning. The blanks are 


placer in a lathe, soft steel hand-tools are. 


employed to turn them to the required 
shape, size and contour, and the various 
diameters are determined by means of 
calipers. Due allowance is made in the 
turning, for the shrinkage that takes place 
during the firing or vitrifying process; the 
shrinkage amounting to about 12 per cent 
or approximately 4% inch to the inch. 

After turning, the blanks.are placed on 
wooden trays about 6 feet long and sent 
to the dipping room, where they are dipped 
into a slip or glazing solution consisting 
of high-fusing, glass-forming fluxes. The 
composition of these fluxes is very similar 
to that of the body of the porcelain itself, 
except for the addition of a few metallic 
oxides which lower the fusing point slight- 
ly. The object of the glaze is to give a 
smooth, glassy finish to the porcelain which 
does not encourage the deposit of carbon 
and which may be readily cleaned, and 
being of practically the same composition 
as the material from which the body of 
the porcelain is formed, their coefficients 
of expansion are equal, or in other words, 
the tendency of the body and glaze to ex- 
pand and contract when subject to changes 
in temperature, is the same, and cracking 
or checking is eliminated. 

The unbaked porcelains are now nicely 
arranged so that they do not touch each 
other in earthenware crucibles called seg- 
gars. These seggars then are neatly ar- 
ranged in a large potter’s kiln. Wher the 
kiln is filled with these seggars to within 
about 4 inches of the crown or top of it, 
the entrance is sealed with large bricks 
and fire clay. This done, a hard coal fire 
is started under the kiln. The fire is treat- 
ed so that the temperature of the kiln is 


gradually raised until at the end of the 
twenty-fourth hour the temperature will 
have reached approximately 2,650 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The pyrometer cones and one 
or two other means are employed to keep 
a close check upon the temperature of the 
kiln throughout the firing process.. The 
fireman then ceases to apply coal to the 
fire, and the temperature of the kiln gradu- 
ally falls off until the morning of the third 
day, when the door is broken down and 
the seggars of ware removed and arranged 
in a particular way on the floor of the kiln 
room to cool... As soon as they become 
cooled, the porcelains are removed from 
the seggars and placed in boxes holding 
from 800 to 1,000 pieces and transferred to 
the decorating room. 
Decorating the Porcelains 

The decorating of the spark plug porce- 
lains consists in applying the enamel trade- 
marks, which generally comprise the com- 
pany’s name or initials, and the name of 
the plug design. The enamel is composed 
of a color in powder form, which is mixed 


‘witli linseed oil, ground tar, gum mastic, 


Canadian Balsam and litharge to a plastic 
pasty consistency. This enamel composition 
is worked into a copper plate having a 
number of trade marks engraved into it, 
and the plate is warmed a little over a low 
gas flame to keep the color soft. A piece 
of tissue paper of a special English grade, 
previously wet with a solution of boiled 
soft soap and water known as size, is now 
applied to the face of the copper plate. 
The plate with the paper adhering to the 
face of it is next run through a rolling 
machine, having flannel-covered rollers to 
press the paper into the ingredients. 


The 





FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
plate is then again placed over the low 
gas flame and as it is warmed the paper is 
carefully removed, drawing the color 
prints, which adhere to it; out of the en- 
gravings. 

While still fresh and pliable, the color 
prints are transferred to the porcelains, 
the paper then washed off with cool water, 
and the porcelains are arranged on earthen 
ware plates and put in the decorating kiln 
where the enamel imprints are baked on. 
This completes the manufacture of the por- 
celain insulator. 

Assembling and Testing 

The next step in the process of spark 
plug manufacture is the assembling and 
testing of the various parts, and slight 
differences are to be found in this respect 
in the different designs of plugs. In the 
petticoat type of JD plug, for instance, the 
insulated or central electrodes are inserted 
in the porcelains, the ends cut off and bent 
and the porcelains with these electrodes 
intact are again returned to the swedging 
machine to have the diameter of the spark- 
ing end reduced. Many special hand and 
machine tools are employed to facilitate 
the various operations of assembly. 

In the conical type of plug the central 
electrode is cemented into place with a 
special iron cement distributed by means 
of an electro-magnetic machine of special 
design. After these electrodes are assem- 
bled into the porcelains the brass caps are 
cemented and crimped onto the tops. 

The porcelains thus far assembled are 
next placed in trays and electrically tested 
to bring out any imperfections in the as- 
sembly. Following this the packing rings 
and asbestos packing are pressed onto the 
shoulder of the porcelain by means of a 
hand-operated arbor press. Nuts are then 
placed on the caps and the porcelains are 
assembled into the shells. For screwing 
the bushings into the shells a special hand- 
controlled machine tool is employed, by 
means of which the operator is able to 
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quickly and effectively tighten the bush- 
ing and at the same time center the porce- 
lain and adjust the spark gaps between the 
sparking points. This completes the as- 
sembly and the plugs are now placed on 
special testing trays and arranged in a 
testing board and each plug given a thor- 
ough test and inspection. 


Making Reliance Plugs 


The Reliance type of plug is an inter- 
esting type in that the sparking end of the 
central electrode is made of fine platinum 
wire, which is baked into the sparking end 
of the porcelain, during the process of its 


Accessories Exhibited at the Recent Boston Show 


N this and the following pages are con- 
O cise descriptiens of motor car acces- 
sories exhibited at the recent Boston show 
and at several of the recent shows of the 
minor circuit. The devices are all pertinent 
to the motorist’s field, many of them being 
particularly meritorious. 


Stewart Gas Saver 


The Stewart gas saver is a hand-con- 
trolled valve for admitting auxiliary air 
into the intake manifold above the car- 
bureter. Its design is such that when the 
valve is open the air enters around the en- 
tire circumference of the manifold at A. 
The valve is a threaded sleeve which, 
when rotated, is raised the same as a nut is 
moved along when turned on a threaded 
bolt. The mixing idea is due to the cir- 
cumferential opening, which compels the 
inrushing air to form a jet, so to speak, 
in the pipe leading to the cylinders. The 
Alfred C. Stewart Machine Works, Los An- 
geles, Cal., is the maker. 


Strapless Tire Holder 


The strapless tire holder is a tubular 
framework anchored to the running board 
and frame of a car and which carries with 
it a patent tire trunk, around which the 
tires are placed. In securing a tire in 
place it is not necessary to use a strap. 
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manufacture. ‘This, of course, necessitates 
slightly different handling in the assembly 
department. After this type of plug comes 
from the decorating kiln the porcelains 
with the baked-in platinum electrode are 
thoroughly inspected and examined with a 
magnifying glass, and all imperfect ones 
rejected. A mica tube is then inserted 
into the center bore of the porcelains, and 
a copper quill is inserted into the mica 
tube, which makes contact with the plati- 
num wire. The porcelains with the quills 
intact then go to the testing board. Hav- 
ing undergone a test the porcelains are 
placed in a small arbor press, the quill 


Brief Descriptions and Graphic 
Illustrations of Many Motor Car 
Essentials Which Were On View 






































THE STEWART GAS SAVER 


which is attached to the car by boring 
three holes in the running board, and two 
through the side member of the frame for 
the brace rods. The tire holder greatly 
resembles the framework of a bicycle, and 
where the seat post would attach there is 
an adjustable fastener with a hook for 
holding the tire in place. Where the 
steering post would be there is a similar 
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crimped over and a small contact spring 
inserted into the end of it. This little 
spring is to insure absolute contact be- 
tween the quill and the terminal cap which 
is next crimped onto the head of the porce- 
lain. The rest of the operations, those of 
assembling into the shell, packing, ete., 


are practically the same as those. pre- 


viously described. 


On completion in the assembly room the 


plugs are packed separately in cartons and 


taken to the shipping departments or stock 


room, where the company aims to carry a 


stock of 50,000 to 75,000 plugs on hand for 


immediate shipments. 


justed to suit any tire diameter. The tire 


trunk clamps to the cross bar as well -as- 


to the center vertical bar. This trunk,is 


built of pressed sheet steel and furnished : 
with patent ventilators to permit of the 


circulation of air. In it can be earried all 


tire accessories, and there is also a shelf 


for carrying goggles, gloves and tools. It 
is made by the Strapless Tire Holder and 
Trunk Co., New York. 
Hartford Auto Tire Pump 

Among the accessories, an exhibit that 
creates much interest is the Hartford tire 
pump. This is a single-acting power pump 


‘arranged to be operated from the flywheel} 


of the motor. The frame is of aluminum 
to cut down the weight and has a double 
adjustment, allowing it to be set or hung 
vertically or horizontally in any position 
as long as its friction wheel is in line 
with the flywheel of the engine. In opera- 
tion a rubber tube is connected between 
the tire and the pump, the engine started 
and the pump pressed against the flywheel} 
by a few turns of a thumb screw. A 
gauge is provided for registering the 
pressure and when the desired pressure 
is obtained, the pump is swung back into 
its original position. 
Electric Trouble Finder 

One of the simplest devices for discov- 
ering spark plugs which are not working is 
































One illustration shows the tire holder, fastening. These fasteners can be ad- 
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FRAME WORK AND TIRE TRUNK OF THE STRAPLESS TIRE HOLDER AND TRUNK CO. 
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BI-PLEX TIRE PUMP DESCRIBED IN MOTOR AGE LAST WEEK 


the trouble finder, brought out by the 
Motor Necessities Mfg. Co., Youngstown, 
O. As illustrated it consists of a short 
vertica! rod B with a hard rubber top A. 
This rod is carried in a clip C, which will 
fit onto any spark plug. When not in use 
the rod B is pulled up and when in use 
the lower end of it contacts with the metal 
D of the plug, so that the electric current 
passes down this rod and into the metal D, 
thereby cutting out the spark in the com- 
bustion chamber. The method of using is 
as follows: To discover which cylinder is 
missing, push dewn any three of the rods 
B until they all contact with the sockets 
D. If the spark plug on which the rod B 
is not pushed down is firing, the motor 
will continue to run. If the motor stops it 
is a safe conclusion that it is not in com- 
mission. In this way all four of the cyl- 
inders may be tested. On the bracket C 
is a wire coil through which the rod slides, 
this coil creating sufficient friction so that 





THE ELECTRIC TROUBLE FINDER 





the rod will stay in the up position over 
any rough roads. 


Eveready Speed Indicators 

A number of Eveready instruments made 
by the Auto Improvement Co., New York, 
were on exhibition. This company’s line 
includes a variety of speedometer designs 
for motor cars and cycles, with and with- 
out electric lights, combination sets com- 
prising a clock, speedometer and electric 
lamp on the same bracket, taximeters for 
taxicabs, stationary and hand tachometers 
for indicating the speed of revolving 
shafts, rate meters for indicating the num- 
ber of feet per minute a tool or material 
is traveling, and an instrument known as 
the Eveready watch dog, which records on 
its dial the time that the car to which it 
is attached is used. The latter instrument 
permits an owner to know whether or not 
his car has been used in his absence and 
for how long. Eveready speedometers are 
operated by centrifugal force and driven 
in w conventional manner by means of a 
tempered spiral steel flexible shaft and 
bevel gears from a front road wheel. The 
odometers are driven direct from a worm 
gear and no springs or levers are employed. 
The K. & W. Reliner 


A tire protector, known as the K. & W. 
reliner, is manufactured by the K. & W. 
Mfg.. Co., Akron, O. It is a complete 
lining for the casing, and extends all 
around the inside of the casing. It is 
coated with a vulcanizing compound so 
that when heat is generated by road travel 
it is expected to vulcanize itself to the 
inside of the tire casing and become an 
integral portion of it. This reliner is 
built over aluminum forms and semi- 
cured on these in open steam. The reliner 
is not endless and so is intended to ad- 
just itself to new or stretched tires, 

A tire novelty is the Brown inner tube, 
manufactured by the Brown’s Perfection 
Tube Co., New York, which is a molded 
one, having a corrugation along the tread, 
and into which is vulcanized a canvas re- 
straining band. The object of this can- 
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vas is that it causes extreme lateral com- 
pression of the rubber, so that the harder 
the tube is inflated the more compression. 
This is looked upon to resist puncture. It 
is claimed that the fabric strip adds one- 
third to the life of a tube. 
Simplex Vacuum Bottle 

The Simplex vacuum bottle, designed to 
keep liquids cold in hot weather and warm 
in cold weather, is a typical type with a 
double glass bottle inside of a cylindrical 
metal case. The glass bottle does not 
come in contact with the metal case at a 
single point. The bottle is protected at 
the bottom by a spring to absorb jars 
and at the top or neck by a rubber band. 
All told the bottle consists of the outside 
metal case, a nickle shoulder, nickle cup, 
the wire spring and cup to support the bot- 
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SIMPLEX VACUUM BOTTLE 


tle at the bottom, the rubber band at the 
top and the cork. The bottle projects 
14-inch above the metal case. Liquids do 
not come in contact with the metal sur- 
rounding the neck of the bottle when be- 
ing poured from the bottle. These bottles 
are tested at 160 degrees of heat after 24 
hours, the liquid being put in at 200 de- 
grees heat. The bottle is made in two 
types, the Simplex and the Simplex Jr. 
Simplex Vacuum Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 
Safety Non-Explosive Cans 

The Imperial Safety Can Co., Milwaukee, 
manufactures the Imperial safety non-ex- 
plosive cans for the storage and handling 
of gasoline, naphtha, benzine, turpentine, 
and all volatile explosive liquids. These 
cans at each of their openings are fitted 
with a seamless brass tube projecting with- 
in and througn which the liquid flows, and 
through which the gas under pressure can 
escape. 
Connecticut Steering Wheel Switch 

A new form of steering wheel switch 
has just been marketed by the Connecticut 
Telephone and Electric Co., Meriden, Conn. 
It is mounted in the center of the steer- 
ing wheel with wire connections through 
a tube in the steering column. The switch 
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has several positions: The first position 
is off; the next position places the coil or 
battery in operation; the next puts the 
magneto and battery together; and the 











K. & W. TIRE RELINER 
SURE-HOLD INSIDE PATCH 
CLINCHER BLOW-OUT PATCH 


last puts the magneto into circuit. It is 
claimed that in sparking the battery and 
magneto together in each of the cylinders 
increases thé motive power. 


Paos, A New Soap 


A toilet hand soap especially adapted to 
the use of repairmen, motorists and me- 
chanics in. general, is being marketed by 
Hopewell Brothers, Newton, Mass. It 
cleans easily, lathers freely, leaves the 
skin soft and is white in color. This 
soap is known as Paos, soap spelled back- 
wards, and it removes dirt, grease, paint, 
ink, and stains. 


Inside Tire Patches 


The Sure-Hold inside patch, manufac- 
tured by the Double-Fabric Tire Co., 
Auburn, Ind., is made of heavy fabric 
without metal parts or cement. The heavy 
type patch is a five-ply fabric 11 inches 
long, and made for different tire sizes. 
The leader type is a four-ply construc- 
tion 10 inches long. Each type is made 
with a flap which bends around the bead of 
the tire and is held in position between 
the bead and the rim. This company also 
markets the Clincher blow-out patch, de- 
signed to fit inside of a casing, and made 
with a flap on one side only. 

The Pioneer tire patch is the Hagstrom, 
munufactured by the Hagstrom Bros. Mfg. 
Co., Lindsborg, Kan. This blow-out patch 


is made in different lengths to suit dif- 
fecent tire sizes and has a fabric flap at 
ove side to anchor it between the bead of 
the tire and the rim to prevent creeping, 
aud at the opposite side is a short tongue 
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piece, which fits between the bead and the 
rim. 

The Casette tire sleeve is a protector fit- 
ting inside of the tire casing and between 
it and the inner tube. It is horseshoe 
shape in cross section and is not anchored 
beneath the bead of the tire at either side. 
The strip is made of gutta percha felt. 
Goodfellow Tire Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Holt & Beebee Appliances 


Holt & Beebee, Boston, are well repre- 
sented with a full line of electric motor 
car lamps, annunciators, dome lights, cor- 
ner brackets, taillights of ball construc- 
tion, taillights for lighting the number 
plates, trouble lamps, gauge and clock 
lamps, landaulet and taximeter lamps, 
snap switches, flush faced push-button 
switches, chauffeur’s mirrors, and electric 
connectors. 

Dixie Electric Horn 


The Dixie is a new electric horn for cars 
and operates from a set of four dry cells or 
a 6-volt storage battery. Edwards & Co., 
manufacturers of the horn, have tried to 
combine compactness, powerful tone and 
rugged construction. This horn is of the 
vibrating type and is operated from a but- 
ton on the steering wheel or other points. 
The elbow bottom is coming into promi- 
nence in connection with electric horns in 
that it leaves both hands free to control 
the steering wheel. In this horn there are 
but two adjustments: One of these, an ad- 
justing screw in the diaphragm, gives a 
high or low tone. The horn casing is com- 
pletely insulated from the current carrying 
parts, so that the horn may be mounted 
on metal bodies without fear of grounding 
the circuit. 

Alumaloyd, A Sheet Metal 

The Star Rolling Mill Co., Canton, O., 
manufactures Alumaloyd for use in manu- 
facturing bodies of motor cars. Aluma- 
loyd is a special analysis of sheet steel 
coated with an aluminum alloy metal, and 
is claimed to be rustless. The surface is 
smooth and is claimed to absorb paint. 


The Batteries Shown 

Among the storage batteries shown and 
not previously described in these columns 
are the Salom, the Harvard and Comet for 
ignition and lighting purposes. The Nia- 
gara Lead and Battery Co. makes the 
Salom, one type for use in connection with 
its line of electric motor car lamps, and an- 
other type designed for ignition only, but 
which have ample capacity for lighting 2 
eandle-power side and tail lamps. The 
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Harvard batteries, made by the American 
Storage Battery Co., are made in three 
types, two for ignition purposes and one 
type especially designed for lighting. The 
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CONNECTICUT STEERING WHEEL SWITCH 


J. C. Brown Co., Providence, R. I., makes 
the Comet battery, and it is of a 6-60 
capacity, has top connection, wire handle, 
oak finished wocden cases and its dimen- 
sions are 64% inches wide, 834 inches long 
and 7 inches high. 

Packard Mazda Lamps 


The Packard Mazda electric lamp bulbs 
are made for headlights, side and tail 
lamps. In all of these is used the Mazda 
film, which is stocky and intended to re- 
sist jarring. For headlights the bulbs are 















HAGSTROM TIRE PATCH 


designed to give from 10 to 25 candle- 
power, 6 volts; for side lights, 4 to 6 can- 
dlepower, 6 volts; and for tail lamp 1, 2 
and 4 candlepower with from 2 to 6 volts. 
With these bulbs it is claimed that a 120- 
ampere-hour battery will operate two head- 
lights, two side lights, a tail lamp and a 
meter light 15 hours. If only the side, 
tail and meter lights are used the capacity 
is said to be 80 hours. New York & Ohio 
Co., Warren, O. 
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INTAKE SIDE OF STAFFORD MOTOR 


FLANDERS WITH FORE-DOORS 


HAT the fore-door type of body is in- 
7 vading the field of the lower-priced 
cars is shown by the announcement by 
the E-M-F Co. of a new fore-door five- 
passenger touring body on its Flanders 
20 chassis. The appearance of this car 
is an evidence of the popular demand for 
the comforts of the higher-priced motor 
ears on chassis of low cost. The unusu- 
ally low price at which the foredoor Flan- 
ders is sold will bring it within reach 
that large class of purchasers who are 
not willing to expend more than $1,000 
for a car. 

The vestibule body of the Flanders is 
constructed on straight lines and com- 
posed of aluminoid steel trimmed with 
wood. It is strong, light and unusually 
roomy and is built with a flush side ef- 
fect, which gives the car a very neat 
appearance. A feature of this model is 
the placing of all levers inside the body 
and is identical with the latest American 
and European design. The door handles 
are built inside and are hidden from view. 
The fenders are especially designed for 





THE STODDARD-DAYTON SEDAN IS A NEW ENCLOSED CAR 
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Some of Latest American 


NTIL recently the development of the motor car has been more apparent along the 

lines of refinement of the motor and other mechanical features than in the field 
of comfort and convenience. This was made necessary by the state of the art and th 
great room for improvement in the more important mechanical details. These details 
are to a great extent becoming standardized and many manufacturers are making no 
radical changes in the chassis of their cars, seeming content with the reliability and 
economy shown by their designs of previous years. These makers are in a position to 
turn their attention to other features and are giving ear to the demands of the buying 
public for more of the creature comforts in connection with their cars. 


Especially is 
this true in the class of motor cars which sell for $1,000 and under. 


The man who is 


contemplating the purchase of a car of this kind sees no reason why he should not have, 
for instance, a body with doors in front to protect him from the wind and dust as well 
as his neighbor with a high-powered, high-priced car. 

There have been several instances this season in which the comfortable fore-door or 
vestibuled body has been fitted to the chassis of cars designed to sell at $1,000 or less. 
The most recent of these cars to appear in this form is the Flanders 20, which will be 
ready for April delivery as a fore-door five-passenger car with a three-speed selective 





THE NEW FLANDERS FORE-DOOR FIVE-PASSENGER TOURING CAR 


this body and have a wide sweep con- 
forming with the smart lines of the body. 
The four cylinders of the 20-horsepower 
motor are cast en bloc and have a bore 
of 354 inches with a 3%-inch stroke. The 
three-speed selective gearset is identical 
with that used in the E-M-F 30 ears. 


STODDARD-DAYTON SEDAN 


HE tendency toward closed cars has 

been more and more toward separat- 
ing the driver from his friends. At the 
same time, owners are showing more and 
more their preference for driving their 
own car. They realize the fun it is to 
sit behind the steering wheel. But since 
they have appreciated these pleasures 
they also realize their isolation from their 
friends in the rear compartment. This 
brought about the demand for a closed 
ear, where the owner could drive and 
still be one of his party. The result of 
this demand is the Stoddard-Dayton 
sedan. 

The illustration shows that there are 
only two doors; the driver can get out 
of either the right or left side with per- 
fect ease, as the levers are so placed that 
they in nowise interfere with egress or 
ingress. The seat beside the driver’s 
seat folds and swings back out of the 
way, so that the occupants of the back 
seat can get in and out very easily. 
The running board is entirely devoid of 
battery box and other unsightly accesso- 
ries that mar the looks of so many cars. 
This clean appearance is most impressive 
and is becoming more noticeable on motor 
ears of this type this season. 
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Ideas in Bodies and Motors 


gearset. In the more expensive inclosed bodies the tendency has been toward the sepa- 
ration of the driver from the other occupants of the car and when the driver is a paid 
chauffeur this separation seems eminently proper. But in a great many cases the owner 
wishes to handle the steering wheel himself and is usually cut off from the rest of his 
party. In meeting the demand for an inclosed car in which the driver may be one of 
the party the Dayton Motor Car Co. has produced the sedan body. 

Not alone in body design are the effects of public demand seen, but also in some of 
their mechanical details as well. The combination of clutch release with the gearset 
lever and the exhaust heating of the carbureter, as developed in the Stafford cars, 
show the recognition of popular insistence on simplicity and reliability of operation. In 
the realm of commercial cars there is an ever-growing demand for a very light car for 
rapid delivery of small parcels. While this is filled very acceptably in most instances 
by either the small delivery cars of the ordinary type or an adaptation of the motor 
eycle—usually by the addition of a third wheel and a package box—there is room for a 


three-wheeled vehicle designed especially for this service. This has resulted in the ap- 


pearance of the Duryea tri-van, primarily a three-wheeled motor car of low power, for 
use where traffic conditions require quick dodging in crowded streets. 





THE DURYEA TRI-VAN FOR RAPID DELIVERY 


STAFFORD FEATURES UNIQUE flywheel fan making up the system. Large 
KANSAS City product that embodies hand-hole covers on the crankcase per- 
A several novel features is the Staf- mit of easy access to the interior of 


ford motor ears. These ears appear as the case and the unusually large valves 


either five-passenger standard touring or 
foredoor touring cars or as torpedo road- 
sters. The chief features of interest are 
exhibited in the motor, which is a four- 
cylinder motor of 4%-inch bore by 4%- 
inch stroke, with the cylinders cast in 
pairs. The valves are located in the head 
and on opposite sides and are inclined at 
an angle with the horizontal. They are 
operated by rocker arms from the hori- 
zontal shaft passing over the center of 
the eylinders. This shaft is driven by 
means of bevel gears from a vertical shaft 
geared to the crankshaft, which is on the 
front end of the motor opposite the fly- 
wheel with all the gearing inclosed. Lu- 
brication is obtained by means of a gear- 
driven pump on the intake side of the 
motor and at a level with the top of the 
¢ylinders. It is driven by gears from the 
overhead camshaft. The carbureter is 
hested by means of a hot-air connection 
from the exhaust pipe. This connection is 
of -omparatively large diameter and passes 
unicr the erankease to the intake side. 

The motor is water-cooled, a honeycomb 
Tadiator and a centrifugal pump. with a 


and cages can be removed by loosening 
three bolts. The ignition is by a mag- 
neto and battery on the dual system. 
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EXHAUST SIDE OF STAFFORD MOTOR 


NOVEL DURYEA TRI-VAN 


N THE field of cars for rapid delivery 
| of packages the Duryea tri-van has 
some unusual features. This car has two 
wheels in front and one in the rear, the 
drive being on the rear wheel. A roomy 
carrying case is mounted over the fore- 
wheels. <A _ single bucket seat for the 
driver is mounted over the rear wheel, 
while the power plant is located beneath 
him. The tri-van is especially designed 
for the rapid delivery for small parcels, 
and it is suited to the requirements of 
department stores and others who have 
numerous daily deliveries of small pack- 
ages. It has a capacity of 400 pounds 
and can carry excess weight in emer- 
gency cases. 


The motor used is a one-cylinder two- 
cycle engine with a 3% by 3% air-cooled 
cylinder. A single ignition system is used 
and there are five dry cells as the source 
of the current. Lubrication is by means 
of oil mixed with the fuel with grease 
cups on the main bearings. The Duryea 
roller drive transmission provides two 
speeds with a maximum of 25 miles per 
hour. One shoe bearing on the rear wheel 
provides the braking facilities. 





SPECIAL FIVE-PASSENGER CAR 



















HUPMOBILE IN JAPAN 


UST Be Motorists— The Oklahoma 

legislature has killed the bill which 
was designed to tax motor cars 25 cents 
per annum per horsepower, the proceeds to 
be allotted to the department of good 
roads. 


Caring For Diplomats—Because of the 
trouble which diplomats have had with 
the Maryland officials during their motor 
ear rides near Washington, there is talk 
of the issuance of a special motor car tag 
for their protection by the state depart- 
ment. It is argued that if some dis- 
tinctive sign were visible on their cars 
it would save them and the diligent con- 
stables considerable time. Tt is: not pos- 
sible to compel a diplomat to pay a Mary- 
land license, and it .is not possible to 
arrest a diplomat for defiance of any law, 
state or national. Hence, application has 
been made to the state of Maryland to 
issue its regular license tags, without 
charge, to the members of the diplomatic 
corps. This Maryland refused to do. It 
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is now proposed by the state department 
to have tags issued by each state with a 
big letter D printed in red as a sign 
that the car is the property of a member 
of the diplomatic corps and therefore im- 
mune from arrest. 


Savannah Club Plans Tours—Another 
endurance run is planned by the Savan- 
nah Automobile Club of Savannah, Ga. 
This time it is to Pinehurst, N. C. The 
run as planned by Secretary Solomon will 
be a 3-day affair. 
be to Augusta over the route laid out by 
the club in May of 1909, the second day 
from Augusta to Columbia, 8. C., and the 
third day from Columbia to Pinehurst, 
N. C. The run to Charleston, 8. C., will 
not be taken up until the fall and the 
trip to Pinehurst will come some time in 
April or May. 


Suggest Coast Tour—From Vancouver, 
B. C., to Tia Juana, Mexico, the route of 
the Pacific highway, has been suggested 
as an admirable field for a reliability run. 
The E-M-F. Northwest Co., of Seattle, has 
offered to furnish a pathfinding car for 
such an event. All the coast E-M-F. deal- 
ers and the factory are codperating: in 
this matter. The proposed tour would be 
one of international interest, with the 
froute laid out in the three countries of 
Canada, Mexico and the United States. 
Seattle, Tacoma, Bellingham and Everett 
in Washington, Portland, Albany, Eugene 
and.» Medford in Oregon, and Redding, 
Sacramento, Oakland, San Francisco, 


The first day’s run will’ 
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Santa Barbara, 


and San 
Diego in California, would be some of the 


Angeles 


more important cities on the route. By 
proper codperation among coast motorists 
it is thought that a reliability run may be 
pulled off early during the coming season. 


Savannah Grand Prix Bidder—At a 
meeting of the Savannah Automobile 
Club, of Savannah, Ga., and of all the 
officers representing the military of Savan- 
nah, it was decided to make formal appli- 
cation for the next grand prix road race 
to be run in November. 


Makes Trips on Ice—In a model 16 
Buick, H. E. Dana, of Marinette, Wis., 
last week made the 23-mile trip from 
Marinette to Sturgeon Bay, Wis., over the 
ice on Green bay in 30 minutes. He car- 
ried a party of four. It is planned to 
operate the ancient horse stage between 
the two cities by motor car hereafter 
during the winter season. In summer a 
power boat is used. 


Enjoy A Winter Tour—Ed. H. Reed, 
H. E. Hunt and Charles M. Morgan, all of 
Newkirk, Okla., have arrived at Los An- 
geles, the odometer registering 3,000 miles 
from Oklahoma. The trip was taken to 
make a midwinter test of the touring 
through the deserts of the southern states 
west of Oklahoma. A _ 30-horsepower 
Mitchell runabout was used and 1,500 
pounds of baggage comprised the outfit. 
A shelter tent was used and no attempts 
were made to reach hotels at night time, 
camping out in the mountains being the 
feature of the trip. Very little rain was 
encountered in the trip, and the 
across Oklahoma, Texas, Arizona and 
New Mexico was without incident of spe- 
cial note. The members of the party are 
convinced that winter is the time for the 
trip through this section. 


Makes a Motor Windsled—C. S. Palmer,. 
of Saranac Lake, N. Y., is the owner of 
a new ice craft. He, with a Mr. Marvin, 
Mr. Hyde, and a brother, built a windsled 
themselves, using a 42-horsepower six- 
cylinder 1909 model H Franklin air-cooled 
motor as a power plant. A few specifica- 
tions follow: Weight with passengers, 
1,400 pounds; length of main frame, 23 
feet; main frame, 3-inch channel steel; 
front sled of 3 by 2 by %-inch angle 
steel; front runners, 7 feet long; frame 
rests on six springs; propeller shaft set 
8 degrees from longitudinal; motor is in- 
clined 4 degrees; universal takes care of 
4 degrees. The only wood construction 
is the propeller. This car has made 70 
miles an hour through 114 inches of snow. 
Before the motor was placed in the sled 
it had covered 28,000 miles of Adirondack 
roads. The sled turned over one day 
while making 65 or 70 miles an hour, and 
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the top motor plowed a hole in the ice 
5 inches deep, 10 or 12 inches wide and 
9 feet long, but was little damaged. On 
clear ice, with favorable conditions, Mr. 
Palmer believes he can make 100 miles 
an hour. 


Paige-Detroit on Southern Trip—One 
of the new model B Paige-Detroit road- 
sters which left the factory in Detroit 
several months ago and covered the New 
England states is at present crossing the 
state of Texas. It has covered 8,900 
miles. 


Ford Popular in Iowa—tThe first 2 
months of 1911 found the Ford the most 
popular car in Iowa, according to reports 
from the office of the secretary of state, 
where all cars must be registered. To 
March 1 sixty-two licenses had been taken 
out for Ford cars. 


Quincy Election—The Quincy Automo- 
bile Club, of Quincy, Ill., has elected the 
following officers: President, George Mc- 
Adams; vice-president, Dr. F. M. Pendle- 
ton; secretary, Thomas Beatty; treasurer, 
George Fischer; governors, J. W. Wall, 
S. P. Montgomery, F. W. Osborn, R. J. 
Christie, H. G. Riggs, Dr. W. W. Williams 
and E. J. Taylor. 

Car Placed in Museum—tThe State His- 
torical Society of Minnesota has accepted 
the first motor car ever used in the state 
and will give it a position in the new 
library building which is to be erected. 
The car is a Waverley electric bought in 
1899 by J. George Smith, a St. Paul candy 
manutacturer, and it is said to have run 
more than-100,000 miles. 


Columbus Booming Membership—‘‘ One 
thousand members or bust’’ is the slogan 
of the Columbus Automobile Club of Co- 
lumbus, O., in its campaign for members, 
which has been inaugurated by the new 
staff of officers. Captains will soon be 
announced for two opposing teams and 
prizes will be offered to the team securing 
the largest number of members. The 
membership of the club at present is 
450, and it is proposed to more than 
double it in the coming 3 months. 


Good Roads Samaritan — George W. 
Hughes, of Hume, Ill., who recently made 
a motor trip from his home to San An- 
tonio, via Houston, spent a few days in 
Austin, Texas on his long return journey. 
Mr. Hughes is making a special study of 
the construction of macadam roads in the 
different counties and states through 
which he passes, and it is his purpose to 
make an exhaustive report to Governor 
Deneen of Illinois and Governor Marshall 
of Indiana. on the subject of highway 
construction upon his return. He carries 
with him personal letters from these two 
governors, and during his stay in Austin 
he had a lengthy conference with Gov- 
ernor Colquitt on the subject of good-road 
building and obtained from him a letter 
commending him to the kind consideration 
of the county and municipal officials 
along his route through Texas. It is 
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stated by Mr. Hughes that he is making 
this trip of investigation of his own pri- 
vate accord and that he will give the 
results of his research to the governors of 
the different states for such legislative 
action as may be deemed necessary. 


Mississippi Valley Show Planned—The 
Mississippi valley motor show will take 
place in Quincy, Ill., March 20-26. The 
show is to be given at Highland park in 
the mammoth stone pavilion, which has a 
floor space of 20,000 square feet. The 
building is to be decorated in green and 
white and brilliantly illuminated. 


Motor Truck Helping—A new era in the 
progress and growth of Oregon’s roads 
was marked the past week when Multo- 
nomah county purchased a 5-ton motor 
truck, which is to be used in road work. 
A White was chosen to do the work of 
sprinkling the roads with water while 
grading is in progress, and later will be 
used to carry water and do the sprinkling 
when the roads. are in order, to keep them 
in proper condition. 

After Convict Labor—The Austin bill, 
providing for the working of convicts on 
roads, has passed the Michigan house of 
representatives. It provides that on writ- 
ten request from a board of county road 
commissioners convicts will be detailed on 
road work at wages not to exceed 50 cents 
a day per convict, the county to provide 
food and lodging. The bill is opposed by 
Warden Simpson of the Jackson peni- 
tentiary. 


Hupmobile in Japan—Recently, T. K. 
Oguri finished a tour of 5,000 miles which 
covered the entire length of Japan. Start- 
ing at Tokio, in a Hupmobile, he drove 
first to Yokohama and thence down to 
the strait of Korea; from there skirting 
the western coast as far north as Aomori, 
the extreme northern city in Japan, re- 
turning back along the eastern coast as 
far as Yokohama and then back to the 
starting point at Tokio. Hundreds of 
miles had to be traversed along the rough 
ties of the narrow railroad, and in many 
cases the Hupmobile had actually to make 
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its own roadway. Where roads existed 
they were usually narrow, winding, and 
very steep, testing out the driver’s skill 
and the endurance of the car to the very 
utmost. The Hupmobile is represented in 
Japan by the Tokio Motor Car Co. 


Case Will Be Official Car—The contest 
board of the Wisconsin State Automobile 
Association has accepted the offer of the 
J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co., Racine, 
Wis., of a Case touring car for the use 
of the technical committee during the 
second annual reliability tour next July. 


After Horsepower Rating—A bill has 
been introduced in the Delaware legisla- 
ture by Representative Evens, of New 
Castle county, providing for the licensing 
of motor cars in Delaware according to 
horsepower. The tax at present is $5 a 
year for all cars. The new bill proposes. 
the following scehdule: Ten horsepower, 
$3 a year; 10 to 25, $5; 25 to 40, $10; 40 
to 50, $15. 

Election at Savannah—At the annual 
meeting of the Savannah Automobile Club 
of Savannah, Ga., new officers for the en- 
suing year were elected. F. C. Battey, 
who has led the club for the past 4 years, 
would not accept reélection and Harvey 
Granger, who has been on the executive 
committee for the same number of years, 
was elected president. O. T. Bacon, for a 
number of years one of the county com- 
missioners, was elected vice-president. 
A. W. Solomon was reélected secretary 
and treasurer. 


Getting New Members—In an effort to 
boom its membership, the Chicago Motor 
Club will start a team contest March 25. 
Five teams, consisting of ten’ members 
each, will take part, the team getting the 
most members between March 25 and 
April 2 to be declared the winner. A 
cup given by President Beecroft and 
W. J. Zucker, chairman of the member- 
ship committee, will be held by the win- 
ning team. R. A. Wadsworth, J. G. De 
Long, R. Hernandez, R: E. Greene and 
A. M. Cobb ‘are the team captains. The 
club at present at 700 members. 





FRANKLIN WINDSLED IN OPERATION AT SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. 
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FIG. 1—ENDLESS CONVEYER TRUCK LOADER 


ONVEYER Truck Loader—No. 983,906, 

dated February 14; to J. Kelly, Ja- 
maica Plains, Mass.—As Fig. 1 illustrates, 
this is an endless-belt excavator and con- 
veyer, used in conjunction with the motor 
carburetor, Fig. 2, the patent refers to 
a vertical one which is continued horizon- 
tally over the top of the truck so that 
the material excavated is automatically 
dropped into the truck body. The con- 
veyor mechanism is driven from the gear- 
box of the car or any other convenient 
means at hand. 


Carbureter Design—No. 983,994, dated 
February 14; to N. T. Harrington, Lan- 
sing, Mich.—This patent refers to a float- 
less carbureter in which a required gaso- 
line level is maintained by an overflow 
pipe from the concentric float chamber, in 
the center of which is the spraying noz- 
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FIG. 3—SPARK PLUG WITH SPARK GAP 
IN ITS TOP 


zle located in the venturi-shaped mixing 
chamber. Instead of one circular float 
chamber there is a series of separate 
chambers, arranged in a circle, surround- 
ing the nozzle, each chamber having its 
feed passage to the nozzle and also its 
overflow pipe. Each passage is furnished 
with gasoline at a point above the re- 
quired gasoline level in the nozzle. Each 
supply pipe is in air communication with 
the mixing chamber of the carbureter, and 
in each is a check valve arranged to be 
closed by suction, and in each supply pipe 
is a check valve arranged to be open by 
suction. The aim of the patent is to pro- 
vide a suction control of the gasoline flow. 

Dry Cell Box—No. 984,068, dated Feb- 
ruary 14; to A. H. Bradon, Toledo, O.—In 
this battery box the lid or cover is ar- 
ranged with a set of properly insulated 
spring fingers adapted to contact with the 
positive and negative terminals of the dry 
cells when the lid is closed. The arrange- 
ment of these fingers is such as to con- 
nect the dry cells in one set of series. It 
would be possible to connect them in 
series—multiple arrangements. 

Sheet Metal Piston—No. 984,250, dated 
February 14; to H. Wiesmer, Chicago— 
This patent refers to the construction of 
a piston made out of a shell of steel. The 
piston head, which is a separate member, 
is reinforced by a cone-shaped part. an- 
chored to the boss which supports the 
wristpin. The piston rings are carried in 
projecting collars so that the diameter of 
the piston is considerably less than the 
diameter of the ring. The diameter of the 
piston head is equal to that of the ring. 

Carbureter Air Valve—No. 984,276, Feb- 
ruary 14; to J. B. Kelly, Chicago—In this 
earbureter, Fig. 2, the patent refers to 
the air valve V. This valve has an ad- 
justable stop device for limiting its open- 
ing, and also a coil spring to hold it 








FIG. 2—ADJUSTABLE STOP FOR AIR VALVE 


against its seat. The tension of the spring 
ean be varied, and by a finger wheel the 
stop, which is in the form of a sleeve, can 
also be moved up so as to vary the open- 
ing limit of the valve. 

Spark Plug—No. 984,454, dated Febru- 
ary 14; to R. S. Phwaite, New York—tThis 
patent refers to incorporating a spark gap 
G in the upper end of a spark plug. The 
plug has its one electrode D anchored in 
the socket and the central electrode E 
insulated and terminating in the spark 
gap G. Above it is an adjustable con- 
tinuation of the central electrode in the 
form of a threaded rod El. In construc- 
tion the patent claims the complete insula- 
tion of the parts E and El, together with 
having the insulation cut away at one 
side of the spark gap G and a transparent 
sleeve inserted so that it can be seen if 
the spark plug is in working order. 
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FIG. 4—SHEET METAL PISTON MADE 
WITH SEPARATE PARTS 
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AREFUL driving is the most impor- 


tant factor in the successful oper- 


ation of a motor car, but there are 
three other essentials which vary in im- 
portance with the amount of satisfaction 
obtainable from a properly designed car; 
and most machines nowadays are quite 
eapable of giving satisfactory service if 
only given a small amount of regular and 
skilled attention. 

The three essentials above mentioned 
are lubrication, adjustment and cleanli- 
mess, and they are related to each other 
in that each is dependent upon the other 
two for success. Lubrication cannot be 
properly maintained in a bearing where 
lack of adjustment, lost motion or dirt 
is present; adjustment cannot be main- 
tained if dirt, which is an abrasive, gets 
into a bearing or when the lubricant is 
of a poor, improper grade or inadequately 
supplied; and cleanliness is maintained 
with difficulty if the supply of lubrication 
is excessive, if the supply is insufficient 
and if there is lost motion in the bearings. 
Lubricant Reduces Friction 

The object of a lubricant is to reduce 
friction between bearing surfaces, sur- 
faces which rub upon each other, and in 
order to reduce friction to the minimum 
it is necessary that the lubricant be of a 
certain grade, quality and consistency and 
supplied to the bearing surfaces in the 
right quantity when required. If the lu- 
bricant is of a grade that will not be 
able to withstand the high temperatures 
of the motor cylinders, either the motor 
will run too warm or there will be an 
excessive accumulation of carbon on the 
piston heads, cylinder heads and valves, 
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or both, and as a result the motor will 
not develop the power it should and the 
wear upon the bearing surfaces will be 
excessive. If dirt is mixed with the lu- 
bricant it is obvious that it loses its char- 
acter as a lubricant and becomes just the 
opposite—an abrasive—and instead of 
reducing, it increases the friction. Thus 
excessive wearing away of the bearing sur- 
faces takes place and lost motion results. 


Proper adjustment is conducive to long 
life, permits of proper lubrication and 
tends to eliminate or reduce the accu- 
mulation of both internal and external 
dirt. By internal dirt is meant that which 
is composed of the loose particles of metal 
worn from the bearing surfaces or of the 
carbon in the oil, while the external dirt 
is that which either gets into the lubri- 
cant or bearing through carelessness or 
improper design. A nut or two or a few 
cotter keys or spring washers carelessly 
dropped into a bucket ‘of transmission 
grease or clots of emery and oil dropped 
into the cylinders during a process of 
valve grinding are most malicious forms 
of external dirt. 

The internal dirt, which is composed of 
metal particles, is produced by lack of 
adjustment because of knocking together 
of the surfaces or grinding off by the 
carbon particles in a poor lubricant, and 
it is produced when the lubricant is lack- 
ing in sufficient body to keep the surfaces 
far enough apart to prevent their rubbing 
upon each other. When lost motion is 
present in a bearing the film of lubricant 
that should be maintained between the 
bearing surfaces is broken through at 
every stroke or knock, and excessive space 


between bearing surfaces or lack of ad- 
justment facilitate the entrance of exter- 
nal dirt. 

It will be understood by now that, from 
a mechanical standpoint, cleanliness does 
not necessarily mean a beautifully pol- 
ished body, chassis and running gear, im- 
maculate seat coverings or whitewashed 
tires; but it does mean care in the use 
of materials and in operations which pro- 
mote cleanliness in the bearing surfaces. 
Painting a Radiator 

It is very difficult to paint a motor 
ear radiator quickly and thoroughly with 
a paint brush; but a very satisfactory 
job can be quickly done with a spraying 
outfit. A very simple and home-made de- 
vice is used for this purpose in the Bos- 
ton branch of the Peerless company. It 
consists simply of a construction such as 
is shown in Fig. 1, in two sizes and de- 
signs, which comprises a can for the paint, 
consisting of a mixture of lampblack and 
turpentine, a hollow cylindrical tin handle 
attached to the can, an air pipe passing 
through the handle and through the 
can, as indicated by the dotted lines, and 
another similar pipe or tube extending 
downward at right angles from the one 
end of the horizontal tube into and near 
to the bottom of the can, as is also in- 
dicated by dotted lines. It is a simple 
adaptation of the principle employed in 
most atomizers. When a stream of air 
is forced through the air tube passing 
through the handle and directed across 
the opening at the top of the vertical 
tube the fluid from the inside of the can 
is drawn up and sprayed onto whatever 
object upon which the stream is turned. 
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UNBAR King’s Sales Manager—The 
D sales end of the business of the newly 
organized King Motor Car Co., of De- 
troit, will be handled by H. Nelson Dun- 
bar. 


Washington’s Rock ‘Profile—In Sayre 
park, Bethlehem, Pa., there is a rock 
which resembles the profile of George 
Washington. An accompanying illustra- 
tion shows Oran C. Snyder in a Cole road- 
ster and the historic rock. 


Big Plant Completed—The new foundry 
of the International Harvester Co., at 
Milwaukee, Wis., is completed. It is prob- 
ably the largest structure of its kind in 
the country, being 785 feet long, 165 feet 
wide and 150 feet high. Much of the 
International’s motor car work will be 
done here. 


Installs Two Additional Furnaces—The 
William O. Lee Co., of Port Huron, Mich., 
has installed two additional furnaces in 
the foundry, making the output of the 
plant 2 tons of castings each day. The 
company makes the brass castings for 
four motor car concerns and in a short 
time hopes to secure the business of a 
fifth. 


New Kind of Vehicle—The Equipoise, 
a cross between a motor cycle and motor 
car, has just been invented by E. L. 
Tunis, of Windsor Mills, in the suburbs of 
Baltimore. The machine runs on two 
large wheels in the center of the machine, 
like a motor cycle, and has a small wheel, 
on either side, for balancing purposes 
only. 


Tire Plant in Oklahoma—The Oklahoma 
Rubber Co., capitalized at $400,000, has 
purchased a site in Oklahoma City, Okla., 
and will begin immediate construction of 
a plant for the manufacture of motor car 
tires and other rubber goods. The factory 
building and equipment will cost $100,000, 
the remainder of the capital to be used 
to purchase material and carry on the 
business. J. A. Swinehart is president of 
the company. It is planned to commence 
the operation of the plant with fifty men, 
who will make tires, the other rubber 
products to be turned out later on. 


May Get a Car Plant—Providing the 
business men of Port Huron, Mich., can 
dispose of from $5,000 to $10,000 worth 
of preferred stock the Duryea Auto- 
mobile Co., of Reading, Pa., will locate 
its manufacturing plant in Port Huron. 
The chamber of commerce has been nego- 
tiating with the company for some time. 
The Duryea people, besides the stock 
sale, desired the lease of a portion of 
the Grand Trunk railway locomotive 
shops. This has been arranged. When 
the stock is sold, which, it is believed, 
will be an easy matter, shipping of the 
machinery and stock from Reading will 
be begun. With Mr. Duryea in the com- 
pany is associated R. S. Crawford, of 
Hagerstown, Md., who is to look after 
the manufacturing end of the business. 
The sales department will be in the hands 
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of F. H. Clum, for 15 years associated 
with the Reading and Pennsylvania 
Coal Co. 


Establishes Touring Service—The 
Willys-Overland Co. has made arrange- 
ments with its English representative, 
the Anglo-American Motor Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don, to provide motor service for Ameri- 
can tourists at reasonable charges. It is 
estimated that 220,000 Americans will 
be attracted to Europe this summer. Trips 
through Scotland, Wales and many other 
places of interest near London will be 
arranged and the service will also be ex- 
tended to the continent if visitors so 
desire. 


Buick Production—For some time the 
Buick Motor Co.’s plant at Flint, Mich., 
has been turning out fifty cars a day. 
Nearly 5,000 men are on the payroll. The 
large factory, No. 12, is nearly ready for 
occupancy. The building will be used 
temporarily as a stock room and here 
parts will be stored previous to assembling. 
Practically no building will be done this 
summer, according to officials of the com- 
pany, as there is sufficient floor space 
and buildings in which to manufacture the 
cars. 


Haynes Recovering from Fire — The 
Haynes Automobile Co., of Kokomo, Ind., 
has issued the following bulletin: ‘‘Re- 
ferring to new material for construction 
of our cars, we beg to advise that since 
the fire, which occurred on February 28, 
we have received fifteen carloads of raw 
material. With our various departments 
now comfortably located in outside quar- 
ters, our facilities will be such that the 
immense amount of raw material coming 
in can be rapidly turned into finished cars. 
Again we want to emphasize the fact that 
all cars now produced are made from ab- 
solutely new material, received from the 








outside since the fire, and that each and 
every Haynes car, produced and sold, is 
under the Haynes guarantee.’’ 


New Shaler Road Man—L. C. Flaherty, 
formerly with James L. Gibney & Brothers, 
of Philadelphia, has associated himself 
with the C. A. Shaler Co., of Waupun, 
Wis., maker of the Shaler electric and 
alcohol vulcanizers. He will act as gen- 
eral road representatives. 





Saurer Truck on Long Tour—A 5-ton 
Saurer truck, piloted by A. L. Westgard, 
left Denver last week headed for the 
Pacific coast, a journey of 2,300 miles. 
After reaching the coast the truck wil) 
be driven back to Chicago, then will go 
in the New York-Chicago truck test. 


Martin Making a Change—Charles H. 
Martin, sales manager of the Morgan 
Truck Co., has resigned his position. Mr. 
Martin will devote his time to developing 
an entirely new idea in motor truck de- 
sign. Several others of the Morgan force 
are leaving also, it is reported, and wil) 
join Mr. Martin in his new enterprise. 

Again Running Smoothly—No signs of 
the recent strike are apparent at the 
plant of the Continental Motor Mfg. Co., 
of Muskegon, Mich., which is running 
full blast. The striking machinists, to 
whom were referred the question of re- 
instating six discharged men, voted that 
they be allowed to resume their positions 
at the factory. They are at work again. 
President Tobin of the company assured 
the machinists that he will dictate the 
policy of the factory in the future and 
that the men are welcome to a _ hearing 
in the case of any grievance. He warned 
the men against agitation and organiza- 
tion talk during working hours. During 
the strike trouble the company received 
a communication from the Detroit board 
of commerce urging that the plant be 
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located in that city. With the ending of 
the trouble, however, the request will not 
be considered. 


U. S. T. Co. in Hartford—The United 
States Tire Co. will open a distributing 
point in Hartford, Conn., within a few 
days, and hereafter the Hartford Rubber 
Works will be a wholesale and manufac- 
turing point only. The new building is 
five stories high and occupies an immense 
ground space. 


Change in Falcar Co.—N. H. Van Sick- 
len has resigned as president of the Fal 
Motor Co., of Chicago, a position which 
he has held since last August. No suc- 
cessor has as yet been announced. The 
company has of late interested new capi- 
tal, but is not yet ready to make public 
its new program. 


Buys More Land—The Warner Mfg. 
Co., of Toledo, maker of parts, which 
recently purchased two large properties, 
added another plat to its site when it 
bought from Anton Bueschen a strip of 
valuable land adjoining its present loca- 
tion. The company now has a frontage 
of 600 feet on the Michigan Central rail- 
way and 265 feet on Central avenue. 
The entire site will be covered with new 
buildings when the new plant is com- 
pleted this spring. 


Oldsmobile Spreading Out—For the pur- 
pose of doubling its capacity the Olds 
Motor Works, at Lansing, Mich., will 
uild an addition to its present plant and 
surveyors already are on the ground. The 
uilding in contemplation is to have three 
tories and basement. It is to be 758 
‘eet long by 74 feet in width. It w-. 
» an assembling area. Material such as 
1achine parts, assembled frames and 
ymplete motors will be delivered to this 
uilding from the main machine shops. 


Special attention will be given to final 
inspection and a 14-mile plank track built 
some time ago will be utilized for final tests. 


Wrong Bore Given— In the description 
of the new King car, which appeared in 
the March 9 issue of Motor Age, the bore 
of the motor was given as 375. It should 
have read 34% inches. The stroke of the 
engine is 54% inches. 


Small Fire in Toledo—Three cars were 
reduced to ruins when fire destroyed the 
two-story frame garage of the Union Sup- 
ply Co., of Toledo. The loss is estimated 
at $500 to the building and $6,000 to the 
contents. The fire started on the ground 
floor when a workman attempted to light 
a gasoline torch. 


Clarke-Carter Plant Growing—Opening 
the new addition to the Clarke-Carter 
factory at Jackson, Mich., a dance was 
held in the new building. The addition 
is three stories in height, 300 by 50 feet, 
and is of red brick. The basement will 
be used for the blacksmith shop, while 
the second floor will be used for the 
final assembling. On the top floor the 
paint department will be located. The 
addition triples the capacity of the fac- 
tory and it will be necessary to employ 
100 additional men. 


Oakland’s March Output—Eight hun- 
dred cars in the month of March is the 
output for which the Oakland Motor Car 
Co. is striving. Night work has been 
the rule since the work was started and 
it is possible that double shifts will be 
put on in many of the departments. The 
increased demand for cars this year com- 
pelled the company to install its own 
body and sheet metal department and 
more than fifty men now are employed 
in this branch of the work. The only 
department which will not work double 
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time will be the testing crew, which will 
work 1214 hours as at present. At pres- 
ent there are more than 5vv employes at 
the plant. 


Now Has Eleven Plants—H. L. McCarr 
has been made sales manager of the new 
plant of the Marshall Oil Co. at Kansas 
City, Mo. This makes the eleventh plant 
of this concern. 

Name Is. Changed—The firm name of 
the Davies Commercial Car Co., of Chi- 
eago, Illinois distributor of Mais motor 
trucks, has been changed to Davies, Van 
Sicklen & Coey, with general stores and 
offices at 1424-1426 Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. 


New Electric Plant Planned—The Ohio 
Electric Car Co., of Toledo, recently pur- 
chased 10 acres of ground adjacent to 
the Lake Shore Railway tracks, where it 
will erect a large plant in the near fu- 
ture. Plans are now being worked out 
for a factory building 200 by 100 feet, 
with three wings each 80 by 40. The 
company which was organized about 2 
years ago to manufacture electric cars 
has heretofore occupied a portion of the 
Milburn Wagon Co.’s plant, but has out- 
grown those quarters. 


* Findlay Deal Completed—L. E: Ewing, 
president and general manager of the 
Findlay Motor Co., has closed the con- 
tract for the removal of the American 
Motor Truck Co., of Lockport, N. Y., to 
Findlay, Ohio. Work on removal of the 
machinery has already begun and all will 
be installed soon. Additions to the Find- 
lay Motor Co. plant, now working 100 
men, will be made, and several hundred 
men will be put to work as soon as room 
for them can be secured. The new com- 
pany will manufacture six different styles 
of trucks. 


Dowse Out With G & J—Byron C. 
Dowse, who for the past 3% years has 
been president of the G & J Tire Co., 
of Indianapolis, has tendered his resigna- 
tion, which became effective March 10. 
Mr. Dowse’s connection with the G & J 
Tire Co. has been one of long standing, 
dating back as far as 1899. His adminis- 
tration during the past 3 years has been 
a successful one, as is evidenced by the 
fact that the Indianapolis plant has more 
than doubled its size, while the sales of 
its product have increased over 300 per 
cent during that period. 


New Franklin Bodies—Several cars 
have been turned out already this season 
by the Franklin company. One is the 
single landaulet, a combination of the 
runabout and coupe. When used as a 
coupe the body is enclosed. As a run- 
about the top folds back, the side win- 
dows disappear and the front 
a windshield. Another type is a full tor- 
pedo. This has the high straight sides 
of the torpedo type of body, but instead 
of the back sloping back away from the 
chassis it extends forward as 
with a rounded turtle effect. 
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_ gereuipon Ore.— The Empire tire 
agency has been placed with the F. P. 
Keenan Co. of this city. 


Toledo, O.—B. O. Gamble, manager of 
the Gamble Motor Car Co., will handle 
the Everitt and Cass in northwestern 
Ohio. 


Baltimore, Md—The Warren-Detroit 
agency has been established in this city 
with Griffin’s garage. This firm also is 
the representative for the Knox. 


Laporte, Ind.—A limousine body depart- 
ment has been added to the plant of the 
Laporte Carriage Co. Charles H. Vorhes 
will have charge of the new department. 


Toledo, O.—L. L. Blood, formerly of the 
Toledo Auto and Garage Co., but who 
recently opened a salesroom on Madison 
avenue, has added the Locomobile and 
Jackson, 


Boston, Mass.—The Fisk Rubber Co.’s 
new building on Boylston street is finished 
and Manager Fred Ayers has moved into 
it. The structure was erected especially 
for the Fisk people. 


Columbus, O.—The Schacht Motor Car 
Co. ef Cincinnati, will soon establish 
a distributing branch in Columbus, under 
the management of P. J. Cannon, the Ohio 
sales agent for the company. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—William C. Engel has 
opened a garage and machine shop at 
Sixty-second and Greenfield avenues, West 
Allis, Milwaukee county, the first insti- 
tution of its kind in the great manufac- 
turing suburb of Milwaukee. 


Columbus, O.—The Speedwell agency, 
conducted by Kimmell Brothers, has leased 
a new salesroom at 215 North Fourth 
street which will be completed about 
April 1. The concern handles the Speed- 
well and Badger in central Ohio. 


Grand Rapids, Mich—By the terms of 
a sale, the Buick salesroom and garage at 
Ottawa and Louis streets becomes an 
agency instead of a factory branch. L. 8. 
Sponsler and C. D. Miller have secured the 
Buick agency for Kent and Muskegon 
counties. 

Cleveland, O.—The Fal-Empire Motor 
Sales Co. has been incorporated, with a 
eapital of $10,000, to act as sales agent 
for a number of different lines in Cleve- 
land. The incorporators are: Don R. 
Miller, W. R. Godfrey, M. W. Spear, 
George Schindler and if. Marquard. 

Lincoln, Neb.—The following Regal 
agents have been appointed in the terri- 
tory controlled by the Lincoln Regal 
branch house within the past few days: 
Abben & Roberts, Little Rock, Ia.; Bouw- 
man & Stein, Bloomfield, Neb.; Bronders- 
lev Brothers, Minden, Neb.; Gard & 
Duehning, Goehner, Neb.; Wertz Auto Co., 
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Lincoln, Neb.; Independent Auto Repair 
Co., Omaha, Neb. 


Waynesboro, Pa.—The Waynesboro Gar- 
age Co. has let contracts for the erection 
of a large garage. 

Montreal—The National Motor Car Co., 
of Canada, Limited, has been appointed 
Canadian representative for the Inter- 
State. 


Bucyrus, O.—H. N. Oberlander has let 
a contract for the erection of a garage 
on South Poplar street. The building will 
be of brick and concrete. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Doehler Die-Cast- 
ing Co, is adding a four-story building of 
concrete construction to its present fac- 
tory, which will be completed this month. 

Columbus, O.—Engle & Vincent, 121 
Parsons avenue, has taken the central 
Ohio agency for the Locomobile. The 
concern also has the central Ohio agency 
for the Paterson. 

Superior, Wis.—E. T. Carey is building 
a $15,000 garage at 1705-1707 Tower ave- 
nue. Mr. Carey plans to lease the build- 
ing, but if he fails in this will go into 
the business himself. 


Portland, Ore.—Glen L. Davis, a repre- 
sentative of the Oregon Motor Co., has 
signed to represent the Winton cars in 
Roseburg, Ore., where the new branch 
will be known as the Hopson & Davis Co. 


Detroit, Mich.—The Metzger Motor Car 
Co. reports the recent appointment of the 
following direct factory agents: Central 
Garage and Sales Co., New Brunswick, 
N. J.; Gamble Motor Car Co., Toledo, O.; 
Cordner-Whitaker Co., Springfield, Mass., 
and the American Automobile Co., Boston, 
Mass. 


Cleveland, O.—Numerous changes among 
the local agencies in preparation for the 
spring and summer season have taken 
place during the week. E. A. Osborn has 
accepted a position in the sales depart- 
ment of the Overland Co. Fred Wood has 
appointed H. C. Christy, Jr., a member 
of the Olds-Oakland sales force. Man- 
ager C. G. Bleasdale of the United Motor 
Cleveland Co. announces the appointment 
of V. L. Nash as manager for the Max- 
well line. T. E. Patterson will act as 
sales manager for the entire Sampson 
line. W. W. Mann has recently taken 
charge of the local business of the War- 
ren Speed Indicator Co. Manager Sperry 
of the Hupp-Yeats electric branch an- 
nounces the appointment of H. D. Haupt 
as sales manager. Manager Hammerle of 
the Goodyear company announces the re- 
moval of the Goodyear local quarters in 
April to the Spencerian building, Euclid 
avenue and East Seventeenth street. The 
Lion Motor Sales Co. also will shortly 
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open its new silesrooms at Euclid avenue 
and East Nineteenth street. 


Portsmouth, O.—Walter Patterson is re- 
modeling the Teyler building on West 
Second street for a garage. 


Baraboo, Wis.—L. P. Helm, Overland 
agent, has started the erection of a new 
garage on Oak street, near the Warren 
hotel. 


Wausau, Wis.—L. H. Hall has awarded 
contracts for the construction of a two 
story garage on Clinton street. The di- 
mensions are 48 by 117 feet. 

Columbus, O.—The Fritz Motor Car Co. 
expects to occupy its new home on 
Seventh avenue in about 2 weeks. The 
company will continue to handle the Cole. 

Boston, Mass.—MacKellar & Mitchell, 
of 11 South Eighteenth street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., have taken the agency for the 
Automobile air shock absorber for Phila- 
delphia and vicinity. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—The General Automo- 
bile Co. has taken the agency of the 
Broce electric for Allegheny county, in 
connection with its agency for the Pull- 
man and Rainier line of gasoline cars. 


Cincinnati, O.—The W. D. Jacocks Co 
has secured an amendment to its charter 
permitting it to store and charge elec- 
trices. The garage is located at 2512 Gil- 
bert avenue. W. J. Jacocks is president, 
and Edward W. Jacocks is secretary. 


Grand Rapids, Mich—John T. Bolton, 
of Detroit, has come here as western 
Michigan representative of the Krit Mo- 
tor Sales and Garage Co. of Detroit. Mr. 
Bolton has established his headquarters 
in the Allan & Dorthy garage on North 
Ionia street. 


Cleveland, O.—The Right O’Way Horn 
Co. has been incorporated, with a capital 
of $25,000, to manufacture horns for motor 
cars and other accessories. The incorpo- 
rators are: Ira E. Stump, Hugh Pease, 
William H. Eynon, F. B. Kavanaugh and 
C. J. Berkoski. 


Madison, Wis.—Alexander W. Brown, 
western Wisconsin distributor for the 
Moline, has purchased the machinery and 
fixtures of the Burton-Littlewood Co., on 
West Wilson street, and is remodeling the 
Brown livery into a garage and sales- 
room. The Hupmobile will be added to 
the line. 


Wilmington, Del—A new garage and 
agency is being built at 1009-13 Orange 
street by the Stoddard-Dayton Co., of 
Wilmington, where the Stoddard-Dayton 
ear will be handled. The building wil! 
cost $18,000. It will have a frontage of 
80 feet and a depth of 45 feet. It wil! 
be two stories high, a repair shop beins 
located on the second floor. It will b 
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of brick and stone, and of ornamental 
design. 


Columbus, 0.—J. F. C. Mott, 771 North 
High street, has taken the central Ohio 
agency for the Grabowsky truck. 


Montreal—J. O. Montplaisir, of Drum- 
mondville, Que., has been appointed dis- 
tributor for the Metz car for the province 
of Quebec. 


Boston, Mass.—The Rawles-Cobb Co., 
which had the Johnson line in the Hub 
for a year, has given it up to take on the 
Victor truck and the Auburn ear. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—C. M. Thorning, pro- 
prietor of the Blenheim garage, Grand 
avenue and Twenty-sixth street, has been 
appointed local selling representative of 
the Case. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The Edgar F. Sanger 
Co., 156 Farwell avenue, has added the 
Sampson 30 and Alden-Sampson truck to 
its lines, which include the Maxwell, Co- 
lumbia and Stearns. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Motor Service Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $15,000, half paid. The shareholders 
are: J. H. Butler, Otto F. Karbe, John 
A. Pitt, S. C. Rogers, John F. Karbe, 
Thomas Mullinix and M. E. Donnelly. 

Marinette, Wis.—The Twin City Tire 
Co., owned by F. W. Grinnell, R. W. Brott 
and Benjamin Eck, has purchased a site 
for a garage and repair shop and will 
take on a line of cars. A branch may be 
established at Menominee, Mich. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—H. W. B. Webb, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., has become interested in 
the Franklin Auto and Supply Co., Fourth 
and Prairie streets, and will be in charge 
of the Franklin branch. Henry Danischef- 
sky and August G. Mueller also are inter- 
ested in the company. 


Ansonia, O.—The Darke County Auto- 
mobile Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital of $20,000, to operate a_ sales 
agency and garage. The incorporators 
are: E. M. Pierce, Harry Strait, W. E. 
Wicks, Grover Kerns, W. J. Irvin, Charles 
F. Meyer, Charles 8. Albright and John 
M. Anderson, 


Columbus, O.—The Columbus Auto Inn 
Co. has been organized by R. Hardman 
and E. E. Parker to take over the old 
Love garage at 1290 North High street. 
The Love company went through a re- 
ceivership and was sold under orders of 
the court. The new company will be 
central Ohio agent for the White. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Oxford Automo- 
bile Co., 514-516-518 North Broad street, 
has undergone a change in its manage- 
ment, the company being reorganized due 
to the retirement of the former president 
of the concern, C. F, Kammerer, and of 
M. Wertheimer, formerly president of the 
‘ater-State Motor Car Co., the latter con- 
cern being now merged with the former. 
“he company will handle the Inter-State 
and Brush, The officers are: M. W. Bach- 
man, president; C. S. Walton, secretary 
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and treasurer; William A. Koch, sales 
manager, 

Montreal—The French Automobile and 
Import Co. is representing French cars 
only, which include the Gregoire, Berliet 
and Brasier. 

Lancaster, Wis.—W. G. Knox, Stude- 
baker agent, is remodeling the former 
Tiller building into a garage and sales- 
room, which will be ready April 1. 

Sioux City, Ia—R. W. Craig, manager 
of the Omaha branch of the E-M-F Co., 
has placed the agency for E-M-F cars for 
Sioux City and vicinity with Larson & 
Klopstad. 

Neenah, Wis.—The Paul Luttmann Ma- 
chine Co. has decided to build its new 
plant here, instead of moving to Hilbert 
Junction, Wis. The company manufac- 
tures gasoline engines. 

Chippewa Falls, Wis.—The Chippewa 
Valley Auto Co. of Chippewa~Falls has 
opened a branch at Eau Claire, Wis. The 
company is district agent for the Ford. 
Romeo Beaudett will be in charge of the 
branch. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—The Packers Motor Car 
Co., which was formed some 18 months 
ago in Pittsburg by Albert Schenk and 
several well known meat packers of this 
city, still is considering different sites 
for its big plant. It favors the Wheeling 
district and a deal is now pending for 











New York—Ideal Electric Vehicle Co., cap- 
ital stock $250,000; to manufacture _motor 
ears, mechanical and electrical appliances, 
devices, etc.; incorporators H. A. Tufel, R. 
G. Chase and C. A. «Elliott. 

Binghamton, N. Y.—Hess-Lowell-Hammond 
Co., capital stock $5,000; to deal in vehicles, 
engines for generation of steam, electricity 
and gasoline; incorporators Fred Hess, Ma- 
son Lowell and F. F. Hammond. 

Trenton, N. J.—West Hudson Motor Co., 

capital stock $35,000; to manufacture motor 
cars, motor vehicles, etc.; incorporators Ar- 
thur J. Stumpf, S. H. Crossman and Francis 
Stumpf. ’ 
_ Trenton, N. J.—Hercules Taxicab and 
Motor Delivery Co., capital stock $2,000; to 
manufacture motor cars; incorporators H. 
O. Coughlan, L. H. Gunther and John R. 
Turner. 

Trenton, N. J.—Elchemco Mfg. Co., capital 
stock $100,000; to deal in and manufacture 
electric motors, electrical machinery, etc.; 
incorporators Leo Daft, A. H. Martin and 
A. W Lyall. 

Boston, Mass.—Proctor Automobile Co., 
oo stock $25,000; incorporators R. Litch- 
field, P H. Simons and S. J. Freedman. 

Boston, Mass.—Henry Motor Car Sales Co., 
capital stock $20,000; incorporators C. S. 
MacKeranin, J. H. Alexander and G. M. 
Faulkner. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Auto Specialty Mfg. 
Co., capital stock $10,000; to manufacture 
motor c?r parts: incorporators A. T. Pursell, 
M. V. Wiggins, G. W. Dollarhide, F. E. Floyd 
and J. L. Floyd. 

Chicago—Anderson Resilient Wheel Mfg. 
Co., capital stock $500,000; to manufacture 
motor car tires. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Frazier & Frazier, cap- 
ital stock $3,000; to buy, sell and rent motor 
cars and accessories; incorporators C. 
Frazier, J. R. Frazier and Clara Frazier. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Citizens’ Motor Car Co., 
capital stock $1,000; incorporators W. C. 
Bennet, Fletcher West and J. H. Dean. 

Charleston, W. Va.—Trackless Trolley Co., 
capital stock $100.000; to manufacture motor 
cars, motor vehicles, etc.; incorporators L. N. 
Downs, H. L. Kirby, M. L. Montague, H. H. 
Emmert and O. D. Bowers. 
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the purchase of the Spears Axle Co. fae- 
tory at Loveland, near Wheeling. 

Boston, Mass.—The Coburn Motor Sales 
Co., which handles the Enger, has taken 
on the Johnson line as an addition. 


Pittsburg, Pa.—The Lock Haven Auto- 
mobile Co. has been organized by C. R. 
Armstrong, R. 8S. Quigley and A. C. Can- 
dor. 


Lake Mills, Wis.—William Wagner has 
opened a garage and repair shop at Lake 
Mills, Wis. Until recently he was a part- 
ner in the Jefferson Auto Supply Co. 

South Bend, Ind.—The Milton G. Smith 
Garage Co., operating a garage at Main 
and Division streets, has filed articles of 
incorporation with the county recorder. 


Sharon, Pa.—The Driggs Seabury Ord- 
nance Corporation is arranging to build 
a plant here to employ at least 400 work- 
men in the manufacturing of parts for 
motor trucks. 


Toledo, O.—R. B. Crane, under the firm 
name of the Toledo-Auburn Co., has se- 
eured rooms at 2651-53 Monroe street and 
will handle the Auburn in northwestern 
Ohio and southern Michigan. 


Butler, Pa.—Edgar Huselton and A. 
Krause have formed a company to manu- 
facture motor cars and will have a large 
plant on North Washington street. The 
company will buy the parts from various 
factories and assemble them in Butler. 


Greensburg, Pa.—The Standard Auto- 
mobile Co. has taken possession of its 
new garage, a three-story fireproof struc- 
ture, 60 by 100 feet. The head of the 
company is Lucien Clausen. A. H. Shoup 
and E. L. Turner will be managers. 


Columbus, O.—The Buckeye Auto Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$1,000 to deal in second-hand motor cars 
and to do a general renting and storage 
business. The incorporators are: M. K. 
Snyder, Joy H. Hunt, L. J. O’Donnell, 
E. M. MeCall and G. J. Montane. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The Boulevard garage 
has taken on the exclusive right to dis- 
tribute Halladay cars in northern and east- 
ern Wisconsin. Arthur Tiegs, formerly 
of the National Cash Register Co., of Day- 
ton, Ohio, will be sales manager for this 
concern. J. W. Skowlund is president of 
the company. 


Toledo, O.—The rooms formerly occu- 
pied by the old Central Automobile Co. at 
134-138 Ontario street have been taken 
over by W. H. MeIntyre, manager of the 
United Motor Toledo Co., and will be 
used in the handling of second-hand ears 
taken in exchange for Maxwell and Co- 
lumbia models, 


Madison, Wis.—The machinery and fix- 
tures of the Burton-Littlewood Garage Co. 
have been purchased by Alexander W. 
Brown and associates. The building has 
been leased by the Meier Brothers Co., 
agent for the Pullman and Maxwell, 
which will use its present quarters at 211 
E. Main street for display purposes. 
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FIGHTING NEW JERSEY LAW 

EW Jersey motorists are making a 

legal attack upon the state law, the 
progress of which is being watched with 
considerable interest. The case in point 
came up last week in the court of errors 
and appeals, at Trenton, the motorists 
being represented by former Governor 
John W. Griggs, who argued on behalf of 
Frank J. King, who was convicted in the 
recorder’s court at Paterson, N. J., for vio- 
lating the provisions of the law by driv- 
ing his motor car on the public highway 
without having registered it or having 
paid the fees required therefor. The 
conviction of King was affirmed by the 
supreme court in the form of judgment 
in order that the test of a law might be 
made before the court of errors and ap- 
peals as soon as possible. 

Submitting that the license fees are a 
tax upon property, Mr. Griggs insisted 
that they are not laid in accordance with 
the constitution of New Jersey upon the 
true value of the vehicles, but are arbi- 
trarily fixed upon the basis of their horse- 
power capacity. Hence, he argued, they 
are illegal against all persons, whether 
residents or nonresidents. Mr. Griggs 
then continued: 

‘*Tt cannot be successfully contended 
that this contribution upon vehicles of 
this kind is justified by reason of any 
special damage which motor cars cause 
to the highways which this class of prop- 
erty should be made to compensate by 
licenses upon a revenue basis. Such a 
contention conflicts with the principle of 
public taxation upon which highways are 
constructed and maintained, which is by 
general tax imposed upon the locality, or, 
under recent methods, in part by contri- 
bution out of the state treasury. 

‘*Again, the imposition of a license fee 
for revenue upon one class of vehicles, if 
justifiable on account of the injury done 
to the highways by their use, would re- 
quire that a similar license should be im- 
posed upon all vehicles in accordance with 
the extent of injury which all such vehi- 
cles cause to the highways. This sub- 
jects the contention to the fatal reply of 
unconstitutional discrimination between 
different classes of vehicles. 

‘‘This tax cannot be supported as a 
tax upon a business or occupation, or as 
a privilege tax. The right of a citizen 
of another state to enter the territory of 
New Jersey and travel upon the public 
highways is not a privilege which can 
be either granted or withheld by New 
Jersey. The right subsists irrespective 
of the will or pleasure of the legislature 
of this state. It is founded on that guar- 
antee of free intercourse between the 
states which it was one of the great pur- 
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poses of the founders of the union to 
secure by the commerce clause of the 
constitution of the United States. It is 
one of the privileges of citizens of the 
United States which the states are for- 
bidden to impair. It is a reciprocal right, 
affording the privilege to the citizens of 
New York to traverse the other states 
of the union as freely as the inhabitants 
of those other states may travel through 
her own confines. 

‘‘The motor car is an ordinary and 
usual means of conveyance, and its use 
on the highway is recognized by all as 
a use clearly within the purview of its 
dedication. There never has been a case 
in which it has been said that the use 
of the highway by motor vehicle is un- 
lawful in and of itself. It cannot be said 
as a matter of common sense, or as a 
matter of law. The cases have all held 
that the motor vehicle has rights on the 
highway equal to the rights of all other 
vehicles, and is a use of the highway 
compatible with the purposes of its dedi- 
cation.’’ 


OREGON INSISTS ON LIGHTS 

The new motor law in Oregon is said to 
be the most complete governing traffic 
in force in the West. A committee from 
the Portland Automobile Club, headed by 
W. C. Bristol, drew up the law, which 
was passed at the recent legislature. One 


. of the most radical changes makes it 


necessary for every vehicle, including 
motor cars, carriages and bicycles, to 
carry a lighted lamp on the front, visible 
at least 100 feet in advance of the ve- 
hicle, and showing a red light to the rear. 
This provision is expected to do away 
with many of the accidents on the high- 
ways. There is a heavy penalty attached 
to the violation of this portion of the 
law. 


IOWA HAS NEW MEASURE 


The Iowa legislature put through its 
first motor legislation of the session. last 
week, when the Kulp bill passed the house 
of representatives. The bill provides a 
horsepower tax on motor cars and also 
provides that 85 per cent of the funds 
gained from such a tax shall go toward 
building good roads in the state. 

The taxes placed on cars by the bill are 
as follows: Eight dollars for cars under 
20 horsepower; over 20 horsepower, 40 
cents per horsepower, power to be deter- 
mined by the A. L. A. M. rating; electric 
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or steam motor vehicles to be taxed $15, 
and motorcycles, $3. Payment of these 
licenses exempts motor cars from all other 
taxation. The law provides that no per- 
son under 15 years of age shall drive a 
car when unaccompanied by a grown per- 
son. Regulation of speed and traffic also 
are provided, as is a penalty for running 
away when injury is done. 

The bill was fought by the city on ac- 
count of the fact that the rural com- 
munities are greatly favored by it. Des 
Moines, which will pay $30,000 annually 
in licenses, will get only $3,000 for its 
share. 


OBJECT TO TOO MUCH SPEED 


Connecticut’s speed limit was discussed 
before the committee on roads, rivers and 
bridges of the legislature at a hearing 
held on a proposed law last week and it 
developed into a wordy battle between 
the motorists and the residents of the 
rural districts. The bill provides a maxi- 
mum limit of 25 miles an hour and the 
motorists bitterly opposed the measure on 
the ground that the 95 per cent of the 
law-abiding and law-respecting owners are 
doing their utmost to prosecute the 5 
per cent of law-breakers; that the present 
law is the best in the United States and 
that no law could be devised which would 
make the 5 per cent of offenders respect 
its provisions. The Connecticut Automo- 
bile Association and representatives of the 
local club opposed the bill, and officers of 
the state grange and town selectmen 
spoke in its behalf. 


WHO SHALL PAY EXPRESS ? 


A petition for a mandamus against 
Motor Vehicle Commissioner John E. 
George, of Maryland, has been filed in the 
superior court at Baltimore by Attorneys 
Waggaman and Waggaman, representing 
William B. Littleton, of Hagerstown, Md., 
to force the motor vehicle commissioner 
to pay express charges upon two dupli- 
cate metal plates and markers, otherwise 
known as motor car registration tags. The 
petition alleges that on December 30, 
1910, Mr. Littleton made application for 
registration of his motor car and accom 
panied the application with a check for 
$12 to defray all expenses. He alleges 
that Commissioner George expressed the 
tags to Hagerstown, where they have re- 
mained in the express office ever since, 
both George and Littleton refusing to pay 
the express charges. Judge Gorter signed 
an. order giving the commissioner until 
March 22 to show cause why the man- 
damus should not go into effect and set- 
ting April 21 as the date for the hear 
ing. The present mandamus proceedings 
will be a test of the question as to who 
should pay the express charges. 





